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Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Supply  Funds  To  Finance  Farmers 

The  First  Yearns  Work 

The  bond  of  the  Federal  Loan  System  should 
command  the  attention  of  all  investors. 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  is  the  one  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  will  bring 
to  America  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  and 
decade  by  decade  through  all  the  future  ahighgrade 
•  security,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
great  national  agricultural  policy. 
The  whole  world  looks  for  salvation  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The  American  farmer  looks  for  financial  help  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System. 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  seeks  to  enlist 
the  wise  investor  in  its  movement  to  finance  the 
farmer  safely,  soundly  and  conservatively,  and 
thus  save  the  world. 

There  are  twelve  regional  Federal  Land  Banks, 
all  operated  under  the  inspection,  examination  and 
control  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  bureau 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
The  first  of  these  banks  to  be  organized  received 
its  charter  March  1,  1917.  Others  were  chartered 
immediately  afterward.  The  farmers  borrow 
through  national  farm  loan  associations.  The  first 
of  these  associations  received  its  charter  on  March 
27,  1917. 

On  March  31,  1918,  associations  had  been  formed 
to  the  number  of  2808,  or  about  four  associations 
to  every  five  counties  in  the  United  States. 
About  56,000  farmers  had  joined  these  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  on  farm 
mortgages. 

Loans  amounting  to  over  v$160,000,000  had  been 
approved  by  the  banks  and  on  over  30,000  of  these 
loans  money  had  been  paid  to  the  farmers  to  the 
amount  of  about  $80,000,000. 
And  since  March  31st  the  work 
has  gone  on —  new  associations 
have  been  organized;  new  applica- 
tions have  been  made;  new  bond 
issues  have  been  authorized. 
And  it  will  go  on  forever.  So  long 
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as  investors  will  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds, 
and  so  long  as  farmers  need  money  and  can  give 
security  this  work  will  go  on.  It  is  a  mighty  move- 
ment to  put  farming  on  a  better  financial  basis. 
You  can  enlist  in  it  to  your  own  profit  and  to  the 
good  of  the  Nation  by  buying  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  bear  5  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semiannually,  May  and  November,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
"shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  instrumentalities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such  they  and  the  income  derived  therefrom  shall 
be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  Munipical  and 
local  taxation."  It  will  be  noted  that  this  exemp- 
tion is  complete.  Interest  on  these  bonds  need 
not  be  included  in  income  tax  returns. 

Such  exemption  from  taxation  in  a  five  per  cent 
bond  constitutes  an  advantage  hitherto  unknown 
in  American  investments.  These  bonds  are  issued 
in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  and  in  either  coupon  or  registered  form. 
They  are  due  in  20  years  and  redeemable  after  5 
years. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  printed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Washington, 
and  have  the  same  protection  against  counter- 
feiting that  is  enjoyed  by  the  currency  in  your 
pocketbook. 

In  the  language  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  "shall  be  a  lawful  investment  for  all 
fiduciary  and  trust  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  public  deposits."  You  can  offer 
your  banker  no  better  collateral. 

You  can  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  at  101  and  accrued  interest. 
Order  through  any  bank,  trust 
company,  broker  or  expr  ess  agent, 
or  write  to  any  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks: 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Wichita,  Kans.' 


Houston,  Texas 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  8c  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  6c  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 

Agencies'and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO.        SIMONS  FRUIT  CO.        SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York                  Toronto  and  Montreal                       46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 
Phones:  Main  2348                                                          -^v.^^^.  .^..^  ^^r..^^^. 

A  2348                                        PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey&  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  GILBERT,  President  and  Manager 
Grower*  and  Shippers  of 

I ai%iiiia  vaiicjr  rrulia 

and  Produce 

SPECIALTIES: 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH.  WASHINGTON 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

CoStfid  NdilS  a**®  0^  the  highest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.    Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

FRED  EBERLE,  General  Manager 

Growers'  Agents 
Yakima  Vallev  Fruit 

General  Offices,  Yakima 

WAREHOUSES: 
Yakima,  Naches,  Selah,  Wapato, 
Exchange  and  Tieton 

COLD  STORAGE  IN  CONNECTION 

ARCADIA 

America's  Greatest  Orchard  Project 
The  home  of  the  big ''A"  brand  of  apples. 

Winner  of  first  prize  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  1916, 
in  shippers'  contest. 

Only  22  miles  from  Spokane,  Washington 
Gravity  Irrigation.        Healthful  Climate 
Pleasant  Surroundings 

Tracts  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

DEER  PARK,  WASHINGTON 

ORCHARDISTS 
SUPPLY 
HOUSE 

Franz  Hardware  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 
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I  The  Ideal  Fruit  Grader  | 

SIMPLICITY,  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  BRUISING 

I  Just  passed  another  very  successful  season.   We  have  the  highest  of  praise  for  our  Grader  from  | 

I    all  of  those  who  have  used  them,  and  from  the  present  indications  we  will  have  all  sold  that  we  are  1 

1    able  to  manufacture  this  season  on  account  of  labor  being  very  hard  to  get  that  we  can  use,  so  we  wish  f 

I    to  impress  on  all  the  growers  that  we  urge  them  to  place  their  orders  very  soon  so  we  will  have  time  1 

I    to  make  delivery.  | 

I  There  is  no  machinery— Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  be  fixed  connected  with  the  Ideal  Fruit  I 

I    Grader.  It  is  practically  all  wood,  | 

i  The  operation  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  belt  for  a  conveyor,  operated  by  electricity  or  gasoline  I 

I    engine,  and  short  elastic  belts,  which  move  each  apple  in  the  proper  bin  from  the  belt  conveyor.  | 

1  The  Ideal  Fruit  Grader  divides  the  crop  into  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy  and  C-grade,  all  at  one  time.  The  1 

I    Extra  Fancy  being  divided  into  seven  bins  on  one  side,  the  Fancy  into  seven  bins  on  the  other  side  | 

I    and  the  C-grade  going  into  six  bins  at  the  end  of  the  grader.  | 

1  Built  for  four  sorters,  the  grader  is  26  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide.  Built  for  eight  sorters,  32  feet  long  | 

I  Further  detailed  information,  illustrated  circulars  and  prices  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  | 

IDEAL  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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GROWERS! 

"Use  Your  Brains  to 
Wrap  Your  Fruit" 

STOP!  THINK! 

''CARD  FIBRE'' 

Fruit  Wrappers 

LOOKS  BEST 
PACKS  BEST 

PICKS  UP  BEST 

"CARO"  DON'T  TEAR 
STRONG  DRY  STRONG  WET 

THE  BUYER 

l/KiniA/C  "Caro"  Prolongs 
llllUfffO  the  Life  of  Fruit 


Don't  Be  Fooled  by  PRICE.  Don  t  Be  Penny  Wise 

Give  Your  Fruit  a  Ciiance 
INSIST  on  Getting  "Caro  Fibre" 

Your  Shipper  Can  Supply  You, 
or  Write  to 

Union  Waxed  &  Parchment  Paper  Co. 

F.  B.  DALLAM,  Agent 
Santa  Maria  Building,  112  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Are  there  CURLED, 
LEAVES  on 
Your  Apple^ 
Trees 


Then  get  busy.    That  means  Aphis — 
a  real  danger  to  your  apple  profits.  Aphids 
cause  dwarfed  and  deformed  fruit;  also  spread 
fire-blight.    Spray  at  once  with 


Black  leaf  40 

40%,  N/co^ino 


Kills 


Recommended  by  Agricultural  Colleges  and'Experiment 
Stations.    Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
Lime-Sulphur,  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux  kill 
Aphis.    These  sprays  don't,  but  if  you  are  using 
them  at  this  time,  as  you  probably  are,  simply  add  "Black 
Leaf  40"  to  the  mixture,  per  directions.  You  will  then  not 
only  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  sprays,  but  also  kill  Aphis 
and  without  the  labor-expense  of  a  separate  spraying. 
Aphis  also  attacks  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
truck  crops,  vegetables,  plantsand  flowers.    Black  Leaf  40 
kills  all  varieties  of  Aphis,  also  Pear  Psylla,  Red  Bug,  Leaf 
Hopper,  Thrips  and  other  soft-bodied,  sucking  insects. 
Free  Spray  Chart 
Write  today  for  Free  Spray  Chart,  showing  when 
and  how  to  spray,  and  booklets  on  insect  pesta 
controlled  by  "Black  Leaf  40." 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 

Incorpotaied      LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Northwestern  Boxed  Apples  and  Salt  Mackerel 

By  Dwight  L.  Woodruff,  District  Manager  Apple  Growers'  Association,  New  York 


A SICK  business  needs  curing  just  as 
much  as  a  sick  man  and  a  sick 
business  is  one  in  which  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  success  and  perma- 
nent progress,  commensurate  with  the 
effort  expended  is  not  being  realized. 
The  Northwest  boxed-apple  industry  is 
the  business  in  question  and  anyone 
fairly  well  informed  knows  that  in 
comparison  with  other  agricultural  and 
horticultural  enterprises,  this  business 
is  not  fulfilling  its  mission;  neither  is 
the  grower  reaping  the  reward  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  reap.  Let  me  ask  you, 
hard-working,  self-denying  (oftimes 
heavily  mortgaged)  apple  growers;  you, 
the  local  merchant,  who  reads  the  signs 
of  the  times  clearly;  you,  our  long 
suffering  and  faithful  banker,  carrying 
the  financial  burden  of  your  com- 
munity, frequently  without  bankable 
security;  let  me  ask  you,  why  the  com- 
modity in  question  should  be  and  is 
selling  in  this  season  of  1917-1918  at 
prices  only  slightly  above  former  pre- 
war prices,  when  nearly  all  other  food 
products  are  selling  at  50  to  400  per 
cent  advance. 

As  an  illustration:  California  and 
Florida  oranges  are  readily  selling  for 
from  $8  to  $10  per  case,  while  North- 
western apples  at  the  very  best  are 
only  bringing  from  $2  to  $3  per  box. 
A  box  of  apples  weighs  50  pounds  and 
a  case  of  oranges  72  pounds,  which 
only  shows  a  difference  in  weight  of 
about  45  per  cent,  while  the  selling 
price  shows  a  difference  of  about  265 
per  cent  in  favor  of  oranges.  Expert 
dieticians  claim  the  food  value  of 
oranges  and  apples  is  practically  the 
same.  The  objection  will  be  advanced 
immediately  that  there  is  a  very  short 
crop  of  California  and  Florida  oranges. 
This  is  all  very  true,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  difference  in  price  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  crop  conditions. 
The  increased  prices  received  this  year 
for  Northwestern  boxed  apples  does  not 
begin  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  This  is  an  obvious  fact. 
Then  why;  what  is  wrong?  You  will 
admit  there  is  either  something  being 
done  that  should  not  be  or  something 
being  left  undone  that  should  be  done. 
You  will  admit  my  statements  are  true 
thus  far.  Beyond  question  a  remedy  is 
needed.  There  is  a  solution  for  every 
problem,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
problem.  That  an  effective  remedy  is 
at  hand  is  my  firm  belief. 

A  little  digression  from  the  main  sub- 
ject and  I  will  then  briefly  outline  a 
few  essential  features  of  the  remedy. 
The  dullest  business  man  or  the  least 
observant  apple  grower  knows  that 
what  we  need  is  a  wider  distribution  of 
our  apples.  We  all  know  a  freer  move- 


ment is  essential  for  our  best  interests. 
More  retailers  should  be  handling  our 
product  and  selling  at  a  fair  profit.  To 
accomplish  this  we  must  thoroughly 
educate  the  retailer's  customers.  A  good 
illustration  is  here  presented.  One  of 
the  largest  retail  grocery  houses  in 
America,  located  in  New  York  and 
having  fifteen  principal  places  of  busi- 
ness, are  now  specializing  and  featuring 
Eastern-grown  apples,  simply  to  satisfy 
a  whim — not  on  account  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  apples,  as  I  frequently  sec 
displayed  in  their  windows  apples  such 
as  we  send  to  the  cider  mill.  Another 
point,  referring  to  a  far  more  serious 
side  of  our  problem,  is:  We  frequently 
hear  voiced  something  like  this:  "Yes, 
you  Western  fellows  certainly  do  grow 
beautiful  apples,  and  you  put  them  up 
in  a  dandy  package.  We  take  our  hats 
off  to  you,  but  your  apples  don't  have 
the  flavor  that  our  apples  do."  These 
statements  usually  come  from  people  of 
mature  years,  who  are  in  fact  recalling 
childhood  days.  They  forget  that  when 
they  were  growing  children  any  apple 
tasted  good  and  satisfied  better  than  our 
most  delicious  apple  does  now.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  all  too  willing  to 
mentally  agree  with  that  statement, 
knowing  full  well  it  was  not  true. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  main  subject. 
Human  nature  seems  to  be  a  peculiar* 
quality.  You  find  it  everywhere,  and  it 
is  just  as  pronounced  in  the  Northwest- 
ern apple  grower  as  in  the  Eastern 
apple  buyer,  and  perhaps  more  so.  We 
instinctively  rebel  when  any  new  thing 
or  movement  is  advocated.  Many  times 
this  is  a  good  standpoint,  but  more 
often  it  is  not.  The  business  world  is 
being  kept  alive  through  new  enter- 
prises, new  ideas,  new  viewpoints  and 
new  methods.  Without  them  the  whole 
commercial  structure  would  stagnate 
and  rapidly  decline.  A  balance  wheel 
between  the  unimportant  and  the  essen- 
tial is  always  necessary  when  advocat- 
ing any  untried  features.  Webster's 
dictionary  tells  us  that  to  educate  "is  to 
impart  knowledge"  and  that  to  adver- 
tise "is  to  give  notice  of  information." 
When  we  mention  advertising  to  the 
average  man,  he  immediately  shies  and 
quickly  sidesteps.  It  is  a  mysterious 
subject  to  him.  It  is  something  he 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  little  about, 
but  if  we  say  "educate"  to  the  same 
man,  he  immediately  becomes  inter- 
ested because  he  knows  that  education, 
if  rightly  used,  is  beneficial  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  point,  then,  to  be 
brought  out  is,  that  we  must  thoroughly 
educate  the  consumers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  whole  land 
so  that  they  will  readily  use  more  of 
our  Western  apples.    The  uninformed 


will  say  immediately  that  "this  is  all 
foolishness.  We  have  had  apples  since 
the  world  began.  Everyone  knows  all 
about  apples;  everyone  knows  that  we 
grow  the  finest  apples  that  were  ever 
produced  and  advertising  cannot  do  us 
any  good,"  but  that  this  is  false  I  know 
from  experience. 

The  possibilities  in  the  growing  and 
sclHng  of  Northwestern  apples  have 
oaly  very  slightly  been  developed.  We 
grow  approximately  25,000  carloads  of 
apples  annually  in  the  Northwest,  and 
without  giving  this  any  serious  consid- 
eration, it  seems  like  an  enormous 
quantity,  but  careful  comparison  shows 
that  we  are  not  producing  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  apples  grown  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  easier,  oftimes, 
to  deceive  one's  self  than  to  deceive 
others,  and  that  is  just  the  thing  that  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  we  are  doing  it  much  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  individual  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  our  neigh- 
bor, no  matter  what  apple  section  we 
may  represent. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Northwest 
apple  industry,  the  competition  between 
the  various  districts  tended  to  promote 
growth  and  wider  distribution,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  this  ceased  to 
be  a  fact.  Our  tonnage  became  great 
enough  so  that  one  district  was  com- 
peting with  another  on  an  oftimes  un- 
fair basis,  and  while  that  district  may 
have  temporarily  gained  the  lead,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  it.  The 
only  competition  that  should  rightfully 
exist  between  the  various  apple  districts 
is  that  competition  based  upon  the  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  produce  and  market 
an  article  superior  to  our  neighbor. 
This  competition,  coupled  with  intelli- 
gent selling  and  distributing  methods, 
and  climaxed  with  a  centralized,  gen- 
eral advertising  or  educational  cam- 
paign must  and  will  bring  to  the  grower 
greater  success  than  has  been  possible 
under  our  methods. 

Every  apple  district  has  at  least  one 
more  or  less  successful  co-operative 
organization,  and  for  all  of  these  I  have 
only  words  of  praise,  which  also  ap- 
plies to  the  independent  shippers  who 
have  worked  along  constructive  lines. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  and  are 
still  being  made  with  a  larger  outlook 
to  combine  the  marketing  efforts  of  the 
different  districts  in  one  organization. 
Success  along  these  lines  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and,  for  the  time  at  least, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  drop  further 
efforts  of  this  character. 

Admitting  that  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived calling  for  centralized  marketing 
as  a  whole,  we  will  not  admit  and  must 
not  admit  that  it  is  not  possible — yes. 
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and  eminently  practical  that  we  com- 
bine, consolidate  and  centralize  our 
advertising  efforts.  We  want  to  adver- 
tise Northwestern  apple,  not  simply 
Wenatchee,  Hood  River,  Yakima  or 
Idaho  apples,  but  stick  to  the  one-brand 
text,  namely,  "Northwestern  Apples." 
If  one  district  prospers,  the  other  dis- 
tricts must  in  consequence,  providing 
they  are  doing  businese  legitimately 
and  up  to  standard  methods.  Califor- 
nia is  a  fair  example  of  this  method. 
Money  has  been  spent  freely  to  adver- 
tise California  products  until  the  magic 
word  "California"  whets  our  appetites 
and  opens  our  purse  strings  in  response 
to  their  educational  work.  This  plan  is 
going  to  meet  with  strenuous  objections 
from  some  Western  growers  who  do 
not  understand  Eastern  conditions. 
The  grower  from  the  comparatively  un- 
known district  will  feel  that  he  will  not 
participate  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
through  advertising  in  proportion  to 
his  neighbor  in  the  better-known  dis- 
trict and  the  grower  in  the  well  and 
favorably-known  district  will  feel  that 
the  grower  in  the  comparatively  un- 
known district  will  have  the  advantage 
over  him,  but  that  is  just  where  they 
are  both  mistaken. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  take  New 
York  City,  which  is  admittedly  the 
largest  apple  market  in  the  world.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  buyers  here  know 
not  only  the  districts  that  produce  the 
most  perfect  apples  of  certain  varieties, 
but  they  also  know  the  shippers,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  individual 
or  co-operative,  and  their  methods  as 
well.  They  go  way  beyond  this  and 
know  the  individual  growers  who  are 
producing  either  a  good  product  or  a 
poor  product,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  this  co-operative  advertising  will 
tend  more  than  any  other  factor  to 
bring  out  and  establish  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  which,  being  interpreted  in 
a  broad  way,  means  that  the  individual 
or  corporation  that  puts  the  greatest 
effort  along  intelligent  constructive 
lines  into  his  methods  will  unquestion- 
ably reap  the  most  reward. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  Florida  citrus  people,  especially  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  have  carried 
on  this  year  expensive  and  constructive 
advertising  campaign;  this  in  view  of 
their  extremely  short  crop.  The  Cali- 
fornia people  may  not  have  advertised 
so  extensively,  but  they  have  been  liv- 
ing, so  to  speak,  upon  the  great  momen- 
tum generated  through  years  of  con- 
structive advertising.  Their  selling 
methods  have  reached  a  point  near  per- 
fection. In  the  large  cities  where 
auction  privileges  are  to  be  had  they 
sell  practically  all  of  their  products 
through  the  auction,  thereby  obtaining 
the  widest  distribution  possible,  with 
each  purchaser  on  an  even  basis.  Their 
methods  at  carlot-points  where  auctions 
are  not  established  is  to  sell  at  the 
prices  prevailing  on  that  day  for  the 
same  size  and  grade  of  fruit  sold  at  the 
nearest  auction  point.  Tliey  never  try 
to  extract  from  the  buyer  the  last  nickle 
in  the  box.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  this  great  world  war 
has  brought  out  it  is  the  necessity 
Continued  on  page  25 


Hood  River  Apple  Box  at  Tan  Che  Ssz  Temple 

SOUTHERN  OREGON  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
F.  C.  Reimer,  Superintendent. 
A.  C.  McCoRMiCK,  Assistant  Horticulturist. 

Talent,  Oregon,  March  30,  1918. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  Better  Fruit,  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  picture  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
especially  your  Hood  River  readers.  During 
the  past  summer  and  fall  I  spent  six  months 
in  the  Orient  making  a  special  study  of 
Oriental  pears.  This  work  took  me  into  the 
wild  and  mountainous  regions  of  various  parts 
of  the  Orient.  Tlie  favorite  abode  of  the 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples  is  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  often  in  the  most  secluded  and  most 
inaccessible  places.  These  temples  were  my 
favorite  lodging  places,  not  because  there  was 
anything  favorite  about  them,  but  because  they 
were  often  the  only  places  of  abode,  and  be- 
cause they  were  usually  better  by  one  or  two 
notches  than  the  dreary  and  often  unspeakably 
filthy  Chinese  inns. 

One  night  was  spent  at  the  Hotel  Tan  Che 
Ssz  temple  in  the  mountains  southwest  of 
Peking.  While  rumaging  around  this  place 
viewing  with  awe  and  subdued  reverence  the 
numerous  gods,  and  the  live  snake  which  cures 
all  human  ills,  I  stumbled  over  one  of  the 
most  unexpected  and  most  amazing  things  of 


my  trip.  As  you  will  see,  it  is  an  apple  box 
with  one  end  cut  off.  When  I  beheld  the  in- 
scription on  the  side  I  was  so  amazed  that  I 
fell  over  and  worshiped  the  nearest  idol.  For 
■in  instant  I  thought  that  it  was  simply  a 
vision.  When  I  recovered  my  balance  I  car- 
ried the  box  out  into  the  courtyard,  placed  it 
beside  an  enormous  urn,  made  a  Buddhist 
priest  stand  beside  it,  and  then  photographed 
it.  When  I  asked  the  priests  how  this  box  got 
to  the  tcniiile  all  of  them  shook  their  heads 
and  blared  "mayo,"  which  means  "I  know 
not."  Now,  it  was  either  carried  there  by  some 
Chinese  spirit  or  by  someone  who  used  it  to 
carry  supplies  from  Peking  to  Montikou,  and 
then  across  the  mountains  to  Tan  Che  Ssz. 

At  any  rate  this  Oregon  apple  box  in  this 
secluded  spot  in  the  mountains  of  China,  and 
in  this  land  of  mystery,  and  misery,  seemed 
quite  strange  and  even  mysterious. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  C.  REIMER, 
Southern  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  Talent, 

Oregon. 


Do  not  help  the  Hun  at  meal  time. 


Honey  and  syrups  instead  of  sugar 
will  make  victory  just  as  sweet — and 
bring  it  much  sooner. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  a  Young  Bearing  Apple  Orchard 


By  L.  D.  Batchelor  and  W.  E.  Goodspeed,  Riverside,  California 


THE  majority  of  horticultural  writ- 
ers seem  to  favor  the  summer 
pruning  of  apple  trees.  The  prac- 
tice and  the  arguments  made  in  its 
favor  vary  widely  and  in  some  in- 
stances seem  almost  contradictory.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  experimenters  and 
practical  workers  have  obtained  nega- 
tive results  by  summer  pruning  from 
the  viewpoint  of  crop  production  and 
tree  growth.  Dickens  (Kansas  State 
Bulletin  136,  p.  181,  1906)  caused  un- 
productive ten-year-old  apple  trees  in 
Kansas  to  bear  satisfactorily  during  the 
fourth  year  of  summer  pruning.  The 
Gardner's  Chronicle  (Gardner's  Chron- 
icle, 3,  Ser.  41  (1907),  No.  1069,  pp. 
400-403,  406,  407)  compiled  the  opinions 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  fruit  growers  who  practiced  sum- 
mer pruning,  and  about  82  per  cent  of 
these  orchardists  reported  satisfactory 
results,  while  the  remainder  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  practice. 
Opinions  compiled  from  English  fruit 
growers  by  the  Journal  of  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (The  Summer  Prun- 
ing of  Fruit  Trees.  Jour.  Roy.  Hort. 
Soc.  33,  part  2,  pp.  487-499,  1908) 
showed  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  effects  of  sum- 
mer pruning  and  that  much  depended 
upon  soil,  climate,  varieties  and  season 
of  practice.  Drinkard  (Va.  Sta.  Tech. 
Bull.  5,  p.  119,  1915)  checked  wood 
growth  and  greatly  stimulated  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds  by  summer  prun- 
ing but  one  year.  Vincent  (Pruning  for 
Increased  Color  and  Yield,  Better  Fruit, 
December,  1915,  p.  27)  found  summer 
pruning  to  be  profitable  in  Idaho,  as  it 
increased  the  total  yield,  size  and  color 
of  the  fruit;  these  trees  were  not  irri- 
gated, however. 

The  lack  of  unity  on  this  subject  only 
points  out  the  many  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  giving  advice  on 
this  matter  or  in  planning  investiga- 
tional work  which  is  intended  to  throw 
light  on  this  problem.  Any  treatise  on 
summer  pruning  of  apples  must  take 
into  consideration  many  of  the  follow- 
ing factors,  which  will  bear  directly  on 
the  results  obtained:  Nature  of  both 
the  summer  and  winter  pruning  prac- 
tice, variety,  stock,  root  development, 
age  of  trees,  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. If  the  orchard  is  within  the  irri- 
gated sections  the  amount  and  season 
of  available  water  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. With  these  factors  in  mind  the 
writers  planned  an  investigation  on 
this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1911. 

The  soil  conditions  of  the  orchard 
were  most  favorable  to  apple  produc- 
tion, namely,  a  well  drained,  deep,  rich, 
sandy  loam.  The  soil  was  of  much  the 
same  consistency  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  feet  with  a  water  table  about  58 
feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  virgin 
state  this  soil  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  sage  brush,  which  vouches 
for  its  natural  fertility.  Since  being 
brought  under  cultivation  it  has  been 
devoted  to  grain,  alfalfa,  orchard  and 
the  growth  of  sugar  beets  as  a  com- 


panion crop  to  the  trees.  The  soil  is  in 
a  high  state  of  fertility  for  the  growth 
of  fruit  or  general  farm  crops.  The 
varieties  include  the  Jonathan  and 
Gano.  The  trees  had  been  annually 
pruned  during  the  dormant  season  and 
presented  an  excellent  example  of  vase- 
shaped  trees,  a  type  common  to  the 
Intermountain  States.  The  length  of 
the  growing  season  is  suflicient  for  the 
production  of  the  late-maturing  apples, 
such  as  the  Gano  or  ^Yinesap.  An 
abundance  of  irrigation  water  is  avail- 
able. It  has  usually  been  necessary  to 
water  the  orchard  four  times  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season, 
from  July  1st  to  September  15th.  Much 
more  water  could  be  used  if  necessary. 

In  outlining  the  work  it  was  planned 
to  compare  plots  pruned  only  in  the 
dormant  season,  with  similar  plots 
pruned  during  the  dormant  season  and 
at  different  intervals  during  the  sum- 
mer. Nine  similar  plots  were  laid  off, 
and  pruned  as  follows: 

Plot  1,  to  be  pruned  in  February  or 
March,  cutting  out  the  cross  limbs, 
crotches,  opening  up  the  center,  and 
thinning  out  the  bearing  wood  of  the 
tree.  No  limbs  to  be  headed  back  and 
no  pruning  to  be  done  other  than  at  the 
above  season. 

Plot  2,  pruned  as  Plot  1,  during  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  and  all  the  suckers  to 
be  removed  from  the  center  of  the  tree 
from  time  to  time  during  the  summer. 

Plot  3,  same  as  Plot  1,  except  the  ex- 
cessive growth  in  the  top  of  the  tree  is 
to  be  cut  back  to  lateral  outside  limbs 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  tree  take  a 
more  spreading  and  less  upright  form. 

Plot  4,  pruned  as  No.  1,  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  summer  pruned 
in  a  similar  manner  to  remove  suckers 
and  open  up  the  dense  growth  of  the 
tree  during  the  third  week  in  June. 

Plot  5,  pruned  similarly  to  Plot  4, 
except  summer  pruning  was  done  the 
first  week  in  July. 

Plot  0,  same  as  Plot  4,  except  summer 
pruning  was  done  the  third  week  in 
July. 

Plot  7,  similar  to  Plot  4,  except  sum- 
mer work  was  done  the  first  week  in 
August. 

Plot  8,  all  pruning  similar  to  Plot  4, 
except  summer  pruning  was  done  the 
third  week  in  August. 

Plot  9,  unpruned. 

Thus  five  plots  were  pruned  during 
the  summer,  one  every  two  weeks  inter- 
val from  the  third  week  in  June  until 
the  third  week  in  August. 

The  summer  pruning  was  similar  in 
every  way  to  the  nature  of  the  winter 
pruning.  Crossing  and  parallel  limbs 
were  removed,  and  the  fruiting  wood 
thinned  out  here  and  there  where  it 
seemed  to  be  crowded.  In  removing 
water  shoots  from  the  center  of  the 
tree,  the  cut  was  always  made  close  to 
main  limbs  and  no  stubs  were  ever  left. 
(Pruning  the  water  shoots  to  stubs  has 
been  persistently  practiced  by  some  of 
the  orchardists  of  the  locality,  but  al- 
ways with  negative  results  as  far  as 


crop  was  concerned,  according  to  all 
observations  the  writers  have  been  able 
to  make.)  Measurement  of  the  crop 
production  of  marketable  fruit  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  determining  the 
effect  of  the  several  types  of  pruning. 
General  notes  were  also  kept  on  the 
size  and  color  of  the  fruit  and  vigor  of 
the  trees.  There  was  sufficient  crop  of 
Gano  apples  to  warrant  thinning  all  the 
plots  to  a  minimum  distance  of  five 
inches  during  the  years  1912  and  1914. 
The  Jonathans  were  similarly  thinned 
during  the  latter  season  only. 

The  crop  productions  for  the  Jon- 
athan plots  are  shown  by  Table  1.  The 
variation  between  Plots  1  and  2  was 
only  slight,  the  average  production  per 
tree  for  the  four  years  for  the  above 
plots  being  667  and  645  pounds,  re- 
spectively. Rubbing  the  water  shoots 
oft"  of  Plot  2  had  little  or  no  influence 
on  crop  production.  Water  shoots,  how- 
ever, are  so  much  more  readily  and 
cheaply  removed  during  the  growing 
season  that  it  will  usually  pay  to  re- 
move them  at  this  time  because  of  the 
saving  in  labor.  Plot  3,  which  was 
pruned  to  cause  the  trees  to  spread  as 
much  as  possible,  averaged  88  pounds 
less  fruit  per  tree  during  the  four  years 
than  Plots  1  and  2,  on  which  no  head- 
ing back  was  practiced.  The  summer 
pruned  Plots  4  to  8  averaged  191  pounds 
of  fruit  less  per  tree  for  the  four  years 
than  Plots  1  and  2,  which  were  pruned 
during  the  dormant  period  only.  The 
summer-pruned  plots  also  averaged  112 
pounds  of  fruit  less  per  tree  than  the 
unpruned  plots  for  the  four  years. 
Plots  1  to  2,  which  yere  pruned  in  the 
ordinary  manner  during  the  dormant 
season  only,  averaged  79  pounds  of 
fruit  per  tree  more  than  the  unpruned 
Plot  9.  The  variation  among  the  total 
production  of  the  summer  pruned 
Plots  4  to  8  is  within  the  realm  of 
chance  except  for  Plots  6  and  7,  which 
were  noticeably  low.  This  was  thought 
to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  these  two 
plots,  through  causes  of  no  interest 
here,  were  more  severely  pruned  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1913  than  the  other 
plots  in  question. 

Turning  now  to  Table  II,  which 
shows  the  crop  production  of  the  Gano 
plots,  much  the  same  comparisons  and 
relative  results  can  be  seen.  Plots 
1  and  2  varied  only  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  between  any  equal  number 
of  trees  picked  at  random  in  the 
orchard.  These  two  plots  averaged 
1,055  pounds  per  tree  while  Plot  3  aver- 
aged 965  pounds,  or  90  pounds  less  per 
tree.  This  was  due  in  part  at  least  to 
the  character  of  pruning  which  aimed 
to  spread  the  trees  of  Plot  3  as  much 
as  possible  by  cutting  back  the  long 
terminal  growth  in  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
to  the  lateral  branches.  The  same  re- 
sults were  seen  on  the  Jonathan  plots. 
By  the  continued  efforts  of  trying  to 
make  low-spreading  trees,  more  of  the 
future  fruiting  wood  was  removed,  and 
there  was  a  continual  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  trees  to  resume  their  more 
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natural  upright  habit.  The  ratio  of  the 
total  pounds  of  marketable  fruit  during 
four  years  was  100 — 88  in  favor  of  the 
trees  which  were  allowed  to  assume 
their  natural  shape.  This  only  bears 
out  the  practical  advice  of  earlier  hor- 
ticultural writers.  On  the  subject  H. 
Bailey  writes  as  follows  (The  Pruning 
Book,  p.  150) :  "The  most  rational 
pruning — when  fruit  and  the  welfare 
of  the  plant  are  chief  concerns — is  that 
which  allows  the  plant  to  take  its  nat- 
ural form,  merely  correcting  its  minor 
faults  here  and  there."  Gardner  (Ore- 
gon Station  Bulletin  130,  p.  56,  1915) 
favors  the  thinning  out  rather  than  the 
heading  in  of  apple  branches  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  formation  of 
fruit  spurs,  under  Oregon  conditions. 

The  summer-pruned  plots  5  to  8,  in- 
clusive, show  only  a  small  amount  of 
variation  well  within  the  realm  of 
chance.  The  average  of  these  plots 
again  fell  below  the  Plots  1  and  2, 
which  were  similarly  pruned  in  the 
dormant  season  only.  The  comparison 
is  as  follows:  Average  pounds  of  fruit 
per  tree  for  four  years  on  winter- 
pruned  plots — 1,055,  summer-pruned 
plots — 937  pounds,  or  a  reduction  of 
112  pounds  per  tree.  If  the  entire 
orchard  had  been  summer  pruned  it 
would  have  caused  an  average  produc- 
tion in  yield  during  the  past  four  years 
of  257  boxes  per  acre  (this  is  based  on 
50  pounds  of  fruit  per  box;  there  are 
115  trees  per  acre  in  the  orchard  under 
consideration),  or  an  average  of  64% 
boxes  per  year.  With  the  Gano  variety 
there  was  an  increased  yield  on  the  un- 
pruned  Plot  9  of  101  pounds  per  tree 
compared  with  Plots  1  and  2,  which 
were  winter  pruned.  This  is  more  than 
offset,  however,  as  will  be  seen  later  by 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  added  cost  in  thinning.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  un- 
pruned  plot  can  continue  its  annual 
large  crop  production  and  outyield  the 
pruned  plots.  Bedford  (Woburn  Exp. 
Farm  Rpt.  7,  1907)  and  Pickering  re- 
port that  unpruned  trees  outyielded 
pruned  trees  nearly  three  to  one  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years'  experimentation. 
The  unpruned  plot  averaged  219  pounds 
per  tree  more  for  the  four  years  than 
the  summer-pruned  trees.  This  is 
approximately  a  box  per  tree  per  year, 
or  a  yearly  reduction  of  115  boxes  per 
acre,  charged  against  his  style  of 
pruning. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
orchard  under  experimentation  is  far 
from  being  an  unproductive  orchard. 
The  winter-pruned  plots  produced  very 
satisfactory  commercial  results.  Sum- 
mer pruning,  therefore,  was  not  under- 
taken in  an  attempt  to  cause  barren 
trees  to  become  fruitful,  but  rather  to 
test  the  value  of  summer  pruning  in 
connection  with  winter  pruning  where 
trees  were  already  producing  crops  at 
least  equal  to  average  of  the  region. 
The  color  of  the  fruit  on  the  several 
plots  has  not  varied  materially,  except 
the  unpruned  Plot  9  has  gradually  be- 
come slightly  inferior  concerning  this 
factor.  This  was  most  noliceabh^  on 
the  lower  limbs.  During  the  season  of 
1914  the  fruit  on  Plot  9  had  only  about 


70  per  cent  as  much  color  as  the  other 
plots.  This  more  than  offset  the  in- 
crease in  yield  of  this  plot  as  compared 
with  the  pruned  trees.  No  difference 
whatever  could  be  detected  between 
the  color  of  the  fruit  on  the  summer- 
pruned  plots  and  those  pruned  only  in 
the  winter.  All  of  these  trees  had  a 
small  percentage  of  sunburned  fruit, 
but  the  crop  as  a  whole  was  very  evenly 
colored  on  all  parts  of  the  trees.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  was  largely  equalized 
by  thinning  the  several  plots.  It  cost 
about  25  per  cent  less  per  tree  to  thin 
the  pruned  trees  than  the  unpruned 
ones;  the  actual  price  being  20  cents 
and  15  cents,  respectively.   As  a  means 


THE  culture  of  walnut  trees  for  their 
fruit  in  the  adaptable  portions  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  not  reached 
the  station  where  it  may  be  said  that 
all  problems  confronting  the  grower 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  This 
situation  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
recentness  of  the  industry  and  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  greater  skill  is 
required  to  produce  superior  walnuts 
than  is  necessary  in  the  culture  of  most 
fruits.  By  the  force  of  experiments  and 
through  observations  covering  a  sub- 
slanfial  period  of  time,  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  wal- 
nut growing  in  our  Northwest  country. 

Many  factors  atTccting  the  inchistry 
have  been  studied  by  enthusiastic  in- 
vestigators, but  none  more  interesting 
than  the  attempt  to  change  tlie  beliavior 
of  a  misbehaved  tree  by  top  working  to 
a  scion  taken  from  a  perfectly  behaved 
tree.    This  article  is  therefore  intended 


of  thinning  the  fruit  and  improving  the 
color  by  opening  up  the  dense  growth 
of  the  tree,  the  moderate  winter  prun- 
ing is  advisable. 

The  above  results  may  apply  only  to 
young*  vigorous  bearing  apple  trees  of 
the  Jonathan  and  Gano  varieties  when 
planted  on  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  free 
from  seepage,  in  semi-arid  climate,  with 
an  abundance  of  irrigation  water  avail- 
able. These  varieties  under  the  above 
conditions  show  a  tendency  to  over- 
bear soon  after  reaching  a  productive 
age,  and  are  usually  thinned;  summer 
pruning  reduces  the  area  of  fruit-bear- 
ing wood,  and  the  vitality  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  tree. 


to  incite  further  investigation  into  this 
profitable  field  of  labor,  and  to  throw 
such  light  upon  the  darkness  of  this 
question  as  my  limited  experiments 
have  taught. 

An  interested  observer  sojourning 
through  the  country  in  the  month  of 
June,  will  have  his  or  her  attention 
arrested  by  the  number  of  walnut  trees 
in  seedling  groves  that  have  the  appear- 
of  lifelessness  on  account  of  llieii-  not 
having  entered  the  period  of  foliation. 
This  condition  is  frequently  apparent 
in  individual  trees  standing  alone,  yet 
is  more  noticeable  in  cluster  planting. 
Upon  a  close  examinatioa  of  these 
belated  trees,  you  will  discover  that 
they  arc  not  dead,  but  are  sleeping,  and 
if  >()U  will  continue  your  observations, 
>  ou  will  notice  that  about  July  1st, 
these  trees  become  aroused  and  then 
enter  upon  their  short  season  of 
growth.    Scarcely  is  it  necessary  to  re- 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  Average  Yield  of  Jonathan  Trees  Vnder  Different  Methods  of  Pruning. 

,  Average  Yield  Per  Tree- 
Yield  Yield  Yield  Yield 
Plot     Method  of  Pruning                                                    1911  1912  1913  lOl't 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1.  Winter  pruned  only*                                                         50  208  82  327 

2.  Winter  pruned  and  all  suckers  removed  from  tree 

during  summer                                                              37  150  69  389 

3.  Winter  pruned  with  excessive  gro\\th  in  top  of  tree 

removed  to  outside  lateral  limbs                                  14  200  31  323 

1.   Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

June"                                                                            33  141  06  350 

5.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  first  week  in  July    41  141  50  281 

6.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

July                                                                                16  125  8  200 

7.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  first  week  in 

August                                                                            16  116  32  204 

8.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

August                                                                            20  112  57  312 

9.  Unpruned                                                                            35  141  59  342 

*  All  winter  pruning  done  during  February  or  March. 

**  Summer  pruning  consists  of  removing  suckers  and  opening  up  dense  growth. 

TABLE  II. 

Showing  Average  Yield  of  Gano  Trees  Under  Different  Methods  of  Pruning. 

,  .iverage  Yield  Per  Tree- 
Yield  Yield  Yield  Yield 
Plot     Method  of  Pruning                                                    1911  1912        1913  191't 

lbs,  lbs.         lbs.  lbs. 

1.  Winter  pruned  only*                                                         73  400  147  441 

2.  Winter  pruned  and  all  suckers  removed  from  tree 

during  summer                                                            107  243  221  478 

3.  W'inter  pruned  with  excessive  growth  in  top  of  tree 

removed  to  outside  lateral  limbs                                  78  243  147  497 

4.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

June**                                                                          106  193  179  478 

5.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  first  week  in  July    93  225  165  470 

6.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

July                                                                              100  1.31  224  420 

7.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  first  week  in 

August                                                                            92  185  232  446 

8.  Winter  pruned,  also  summer  pruned  third  week  in 

August                                                                            84  175  251  438 

9.  Unpruned                                                                            39  228  342  547 

*  All  winter  pruning  done  during  February  or  March. 

**  Summer  pruning  consists  of  removing  suckers  and  opening  up  dense  growth. 

Grafting  Tardy  Walnut  Trees 

By  Chas.  L.  McNary,  Salem,  Oregon 
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mark  that  these  trees  make  an  unsatis- 
factory growth  and  are  often  crippled 
by  late  frosts  that  occur  regularly  each 
fall.  These  trees  rarely  make  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  growth  made  by  trees 
that  start  at  a  normal  time  in  this 
climate,  which  I  shall  place  as  about 
May  1st,  and  more  rarely  do  their  nuts 
mature  early  enough  to  avoid  the  frosty 
nights  of  the  declining  year. 

On  the  farm  which  I  own  and  oper- 
ate jointly  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Stolz,  five 
miles  north  of  Salem,  Oregon,  forty 
acres  of  land  is  planted  to  seedling  wal- 
nut trees,  mostly  of  the  Franquette 
variety,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to 
seven  years.  In  this  planting,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  one  thousand  trees, 
about  ten  per  cent  were  observed  to 
be  "sleepy,"  that  is,  not  leafing  until 
July  the  1st  of  each  year.  The  trees 
were  undersized  as  compared  with 
those  having  normal  habits,  and  were 
otherwise  deemed  to  be  valueless  as 
permanent  trees.  The  question  of  their 
treatment  or  their  extirpation  became 
imperative  and  on  account  of  their  root 
and  body  development,  it  apepared  that 
a  treatment,  if  practicable,  would  bring 
quicker  pecuniary  returns  than  the 
removal  of  the  trees.  Consequently,  on 
July  4,  1915,  two  of  the  trees  were  limb 
worked  to  Franquette  scions  that  had 
been  carried  over  in  cold  storage,  in- 
volving six  separate  grafts.  Three  of 
these  grafts  survived  and  three  per- 
ished; those  that  endured  attained  a 
growth  of  approximately  five  feet.  The 
spring  of  1916  witnessed  a  perfect  revo- 
lution in  the  conduct  of  these  trees. 
The  season-old  grafts  commenced  to 
grow  about  May  1st  in  response  to  the 
parent  tree  from  whence  they  came, 
and  continued  to  grow  in  the  manner 
and  along  the  custom  prescribed  by 
their  more  intelligent  ancestors,  until 
they  were  abruptly  stopped  by  that 
killing  frost  in  the  early  days  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  late 
grafting  in  the  summer  of  1915,  I  de- 
cided to  operate  upon  the  remaining 
sleepy  trees  this  summer,  so  during  the 
dormancy  of  the  trees  last  winter  I 
caused  a  number  of  scions  to  be  taken 
from  selected  Franquette  walnut  trees 
and  placed  the  cuttings  in  cold  storage, 
where  they  remained  incased  in  damp 
moss  until  June  18,  when  the  work  of 
limb  and  body  grafting  commenced. 
Ninety-two  grafts,  covering  eighty-four 
trees,  were  placed  upon  these  back- 
ward trees  with  result  that  forty-eight 
grafts  grew  until  cut  down  by  the  frost 
of  October.  The  percentage  of  those 
that  lived  was  as  52  is  to  100,  and  each 
experienced  a  luxuriant  growth,  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  six  feet.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  June,  last,  when  the  work 
was  performed,  the  days  were  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  for  that  reason,  the  meth- 
ods employed  will  be  outlined  briefly. 
The  scions  were  placed  on  the  trees  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  graft  was  tied  a  double  handful  of 
damp  moss  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  and 
over  all  was  placed  a  six-ounce  paper 
bag.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
using  of  the  moss  was  to  maintain  the 
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humidity  in  the  atmosphere  and  to  con- 
serve all  the  freshness  and  coolness 
possible.  To  my  satisfaction,  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  sleepy  tree  will 
conform  its  habits  to  the  scion  when 
once  installed,  so  that  it  is  both  pos- 
sible and  practicable  to  make  the  body 
and  root  system  of  an  undesirable  tree 
perform  the  functions  of  one  that  an- 
swers the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  culturist. 

But,  you  ask,  properly,  is  it  necessary 
to  wait  until  about  the  third  week  in 
June,  or  later  still,  July  1st,  when  the 
tree  shows  life  and  the  flow  of  sap  is 
abundant  to  insert  the  graft?  Pri- 
marily, I  supposed  that  the  only  time 
properly  to  graft  was  when  the  tree 
first  experienced  hearty  circulation  of 
sap,  but  latterly,  I  am  convinced  other- 
wise, and  now  believe  that  a  tree  should 
be  grafted  when  the  occasion  is  most 
propitious  for  the  scion.  That  trees  ex- 
perience a  rest  period  has  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  by  many  thought- 
ful investigators  and  that  a  walnut 
scion  having  a  different  habit  of  life 
will  control  a  tree  showing  a  different 
and  more  backward  disposition  has 
been  developed  by  my  own  experience, 


which  is  infinitesimal  as  likened  to 
many  other  growers  of  this  popular  nut. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
upon  a  physiological  discussion  of  the 
many  principles  involved  in  an  elabo- 
ration of  this  question,  for  the  reason 
of  my  acknowledged  unfitness  for  .the 
task,  yet  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  time  to  top  work  a 
walnut  tree  must  be  governed  by  the 
readiness  of  the  scion  for  action  rather 
than  that  of  the  stump  upon  which  the 
graft  is  placed.  Students  of  horticul- 
ture have  proven  that  by  means  of  vari- 
ous treatments,  the  rest  period  of  plants, 
can  be  broken,  causing  them  to  begin 
growing  within  a  short  time  following 
the  application  of  the  method  invoked.. 
One  of  the  agencies  that  I  have  ob- 
served is  a  shock  superinduced  by  a 
severe  cutting  of  the  tree,  thus  the  cut- 
ting of  a  tree  back  to  a  stump  produces 
such  a  shock  to  the  tree  as  to  stimu- 
late it  into  a  much  earlier  growth  than 
it  would  have  experienced  by  the 
omission  of  the  treatment.  In  other 
words,  the  pomologist  would  say  that 
this  violence  to  the  tree  would  stimu- 
late the  enzymes  into  activity.  Further,, 
the  walnut  tree  is  never  really  dormant 
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insofar  as  the  sap  flow  is  concerned. 
Let  him  who  is  skeptical  remove  a  limb 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  he  will  be  at 
once  convinced  of  this  statement  when 
he  beholds  the  flow  of  sap  that  follows. 
And  for  that  reason  I  conceive  there  is 
sufficient  sap  activity  in  these  late- 
starting  trees  to  supply  the  demands  of 
a  few  scions  whose  needs  are  modest 
as  compared  with  the  total  sap  flow 
which  lies  in  reserve  for  the  tree's  use 
during  the  active  period  of  their  devel- 
opment. Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
the  scion  has  well-known  powers  of 
"pumping"  sap  independently  of  the 
stump  on  which  it  is  grafted,  and  that 
the  stump  and  roots  will  respond  to  the 
draft  created  at  the  top  of  the  scion. 
This  must  be  so,  for  the  scion  has  dor- 
mant life  and  is  seeking  every  channel 
to  develop  its  buds,  and  will,  unless 
retained  in  almost  frigid  quarters,  com- 
mence to  bud  at  its  natural  time. 


MANY  features  of  developing  the 
commercial  prune  in  the  Snake 
River  Valley  will  apply  favorably  to  the 
Boise  Valley  or  other  parts  of  the  state. 
As  local  conditions  vary  so  much  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Northwest,  I  will 
confine  myself  principally  to  our  ex- 
perience in  developing  more  than  200 
acres  of  Italian  prunes  on  The  Swiss 
Valley  Ranch,  eleven  miles  west  of 
Bliss,  Idaho.  We  are  located  in  the 
Snake  River  canyon,  between  the  rim- 
rock  and  the  river,  where  the  river 
makes  a  three-mile  curve  around  the 
ranch.  Beginning  at  the  east  side, 
flowing  southwest,  then  flowing  to  the 
right  until  it  flows  directly  north,  to- 
ward King  Hill. 

This  land  in  the  bend  of  the  river  is 
known  as  the  Swiss  Valley  Ranch, 
about  three-quarters  mile  wide.  The 
ranch  is  divided  onto  two  principal 
flats  or  levels.  The  lower  flat,  where 
we  have  about  100  acres  of  Italian 
prunes  is  about  60  to  80  feet  above  the 
river.  On  the  upper  flat  we  have  more 
than  another  100  acres  Italian  prunes; 
it  is  about  250  feet  above  the  river. 
Then  the  rimrock  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ranch  is  about  100  feet  higher, 
nearly  all  a  perpendicular  wall,  which 
shades  over  a  great  portion  of  the  or- 
chard quite  late  in  the  morning,  making 
a  great  protection  during  late  spring 
frosts.    The  air  drainage  is  generally 


As  a  deduction  from  what  has  been 
said,  I  would  recommend  to  the  luck- 
less orchardist  who  has  trees  of  dila- 
tory habits,  to  work  them  over  at  the 
precise  time  he  would  give  his  atten- 
tion to  normally  behaved  trees,  say, 
about  April  the  15th,  allowing  a  few 
days  for  the  scion  to  callous  before  the 
period  of  growth,  and  then  to  place  the 
unused  grafts  in  cold  storage  and  later 
on,  or  about  the  15th  of  June,  to  employ 
them  in  instances  where  the  scions  did 
not  grow.  By  accepting  this  formula, 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  two  opportunities  for  the  same 
work  and  thereby  appreciably  reduce 
his  failures,  and  when  successful  the 
period  of  time  required  by  the  trans- 
formation will  give  new  significance  to 
the  declaration  that  nature  works  in  a 
mysterious  way  her  wonders  to  per- 
form. 


good.  The  soil  is  rather  a  coarse  silty 
or  lava  ash  sandy  nature,  rich  in  about 
all  the  soil  elements  that  go  to  make 
ideal  fruit  land,  except  humus  and 
nitrogen,  which  is  found  deficient  in 
nearly  all  the  new  soils  of  the  North- 
west. This  deficiency  we  are  trying  to 
supply  by  raising  alfalfa,  clover  and 
other  legumes  between  the  trees.  Some- 
times plowing  under  a  green  cover 
crop. 

The  first  planting  of  prunes  began  in 
the  spring  of  1913.  The  first  stock  of 
trees,  20,000,  were  all  the  best  stock  we 
could  get,  yearlings  four  to  six  feet. 
The  inspector  did  not  throw  out  a 
single  tree  from  the  20,000.  A  few 
trees  purchased  were  three  to  four  feet, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  say  along  this 
line  that,  as  these  three  to  four-foot 
trees  were  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  four  to  six-foot  trees,  they  are  still 
maintaining  that  comparative  standard; 
and  from  all  appearances  at  this  time 
they  will  still  maintain  that  same  com- 
parative standard  in  the  production  of 
fruit.  It  never  pays  to  plant  anything 
but  first-class  stock.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  the  early-spring  planting 
got  the  best  results  on  the  growth  of 
the  trees  up  to  this  time.  Fall  planting 
has  not  proved  as  succfessful  as  spring 
planting. 

Clean  cultivation  and  growing  crops 
between  the  trees  are  showing  about 


equal  results,  so  far  as  the  growth  of 
the  prune  trees  are  concerned,  up  to 
this  time.  Where  clover  or  alfalfa  is 
grown  right  up  under  the  young  trees 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
then  do  not  do  so  well,  though  I  think 
they  will  be  benefited  in  the  future  by 
having  had  this  cover  crop  there.  On 
some  parts  of  the  orchard  we  have 
grown  corn  between  the  trees  for  three 
years  in  succession,  on  land  that  had 
clover  between  the  trees  the  two  first 
years.  On  this  portion  of  the  orchard 
are  the  very  best  trees.  However,  we 
would  not  advise  planting  corn  three 
years  in  succession  on  any  land. 

On  the  other  portion  of  the  orchard 
we  have  been  raising  clover,  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  beans  and  carrots,  etc.  Other 
portions  are  clean  cultivated,  while 
certain  other  portions  are  so  rocky  that 
we  do  not  try  to  do  anythinkg  with  it 
except  to  irrigate  it.  But  that  part  is 
not  doing  so  well.  Thorough  cultiva- 
tion is  getting  the  best  results  through- 
out the  valley. 

Pruning. — The  first  year  when  the 
prunes  were  first  planted,  we  cut  the 
switches  back  to  about  thirty  inches. 
Second  spring  the  trees  were  well  cut 
back  again,  after  that  just  enough 
pruning  to  keep  the  trees  balanced. 
Owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  winds 
from  the  west,  most  of  the  pruning  is 
done  on  the  east  side.  As  a  rule  prune 
trees  do  not  require  much  pruning, 
though  a  little  pruning  will  always  help. 

Irrigation. — Our  only  rule  is  to  irri- 
gate any  part  of  the  orchard  when  it 
needs  it  and  as  much  as  it  needs,  regard- 
less of  when  it  was  previously  watered, 
or  the  number  of  irrigations  it  has 
already  had  in  the  season.  A  part  of 
the  orchard  where  there  is  alfalfa  or 
clover  growing  all  around  the  trees,  we 
sometimes  irrigate  ten  times  during  the 
season.  Other  portions,  where  clean 
cultivated,  only  two  or  three  times. 
There  are  two  one-acre  patches  of  prune 
trees  above  the  ditches  that  are  now 
five  years  old  that  have  never  been  irri- 
gated. These  trees  are  growing  just 
about  as  well  as  those  that  have  been 
irrigated  regularly.  We  have  practiced 
considerable  late  fall  or  winter  irriga- 
tion with  very  good  results.  Especially 
if  the  fall  and  winter  is  rather  dry  and 
cold  it  is  of  very  much  benefit,  and  in 
our  valley  it  never  does  any  harm. 

The  oldest  trees  are  now  five  years 
old,  and  over  a  greater  portion  of  the 
fields  we  have  developed  a  very  fine 
young  commercial  prune  orchard.  Last 
spring,  1917,  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  oldest  trees  bloomed  and  set  on 
a  heavy  crop  of  prunes,  but,  like  most 
all  the  young  prune  trees  of  the  North- 
west, they  nearly  all  fell  off  before 
they  matured.  The  cause  of  this  heavy 
shedding  has  been  a  mystery  to  the 
horticultural  experts,  as  well  as  to  the 
prune  growers.  On  The  Swiss  Valley 
Ranch,  it  is  our  opinion  the  heavy  shed- 
ding of  the  prunes  was  caused  by  the 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions  the 
past  three  years,  as  follows:  The  win- 
ter of  1914  and  1915  were  very  dry,  no 
snow,  and  quite  cold,  followed  by  a  dry, 
hot  summer,  with  a  shortage  of  water 
for  irrigation.  Winter  of  1915  and  1916 
rather  dry  and  cold  in  early  part  of  the 
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winter,  followed  by  heavy  rain  and 
snow  in  February,  which  fell  on  frozen 
ground  and  nearly  all  ran  off.  The 
trees  bloomed  and  set  on  fruit  normally 
in  the  spring.  Then  in  May  came  the 
coldest  late  freeze  on  record.  The  tem- 
peratures were:  Mav  10,  18  above;  May 
11,  21;  May  12,  19;  May  13,  23;  May  14, 
31;  May  15,  24.  This  was  quite  a  shock 
to  the  fruit  trees.  The  average  mini- 
mum daily  temperature  for  May,  1916, 
was  33.8.  Compare  this  with  the  aver- 
age daily  minimum  temperature  for  De- 
cember, 1917,  which  was  32.  We  have 
kept  a  strict  daily  record  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  daily  temperature 
at  the  ranch  the  past  five  years,  and 
find  it  quite  interesting  in  making  com- 
parisons. 


As  you  know,  the  winter  of  1916  and 
1917  was  very  cold  and  long;  a  late 
spring  followed  by  extreme  heat  in 
July,  with  a  very  low  degree  relative 
humidity.  All  these  climatic  conditions 
seemed  to  have  run  down  the  vitality  of 
the  young  prune  trees  until  they  were 
unable  to  mature  their  fruit.  It  being 
the  nature  of  the  Italian  prune  to  shed 
what  fruit  it  cannot  well  mature. 

In  maketing  the  prunes  it  is  the  in- 
tention, of  course,  to  ship  as  much  fresh 
fruit  to  Eastern  markets  as  possible. 
Wliile  in  the  East  last  month,  I  made 
investigations  in  several  large  markets 
regarding  the  demand  for  the  Italian 
prune  and  found  them  all  wanting  more 
Italian  prunes,  and  the  prices  are  good 
as  compared  with  previous  years.  They 


are  getting  to  be  a  favorite  fruit  with 
all  classes  of  people  in  countries  where 
they  cannot  be  raised.  The  farmers' 
wives  throughout  the  Middle  "West  are 
anxious  every  fall  to  get  a  few  boxes 
of  Italian  prunes  (big  blue  plums,  as 
they  generally  call  them)  to  can  for 
home  use.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, the  future  for  the  prune  in- 
dustry looks  very  bright.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Swiss  Valley  people  to 
build  drying  plants,  etc.,  to  handle  by- 
products and  take  care  of  all  fruit  that 
cannot  be  handled  fresh,  and  so  de- 
velop their  200  acres  of  Italian  prune 
orchard  that  will  make  it  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  prune  enterprises 
in  the  Northwest. 


Benefits  in  Horticulture  from  Cross-Pollination 


THE  term  cross-pollination  in  com- 
mon usage  means  the  transfer  of 
pollen  between  flowers  borne  upon 
different  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
self-pollination  refers  to  the  transfer 
of  pollen  between  parts  of  the  same 
flower  or  between  flowers  of  the  same 
plant.  In  other  words,  self-pollination 
involves  in  its  broadest  sense  the  parts 
of  one  individual  plant  and  cross-polli- 
nation the  parts  of  two  distinct  indi- 
viduals. As  the  terms  are  used  in  horti- 
culture we  must  still  broaden  these 
definitions,  for  we  still  consider  the 
flowers  of  those  plants  commonly 
propagated  vegetatively  (by  cuttings, 
layers,  suckers,  and  by  graftage)  self- 
pollinated  so  long  as  the  transfer  of 
pollen  does  not  extend  beyond  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  variety.  When  the 
transfer  extends  beyond  the  variety,  as 
between  a  Jonathan  and  a  Mcintosh 
apple  tree,  we  say  it  is  cross-pollina- 
tion. But  strictly  speaking  horticul- 
tural varieties  which  are  propagated 
vegetatively  are  nothing  more  than  in- 
dividuals. All  our  varieties  of  fruit 
have  either  appeared  as  seedlings  or 
bud  variations.  In  each  case  they  were 
single  individuals  to  begin  with  and 
propagation  by  division  of  vegetative 
parts  does  not  create  new  individuals. 
Two  apple  trees  grown  from  buds  or 
from  stems  taken  from  the  same  parent 
plant  are  no  more  unlike  than  two 
branches  of  one  plant  grown  from  seed. 


By  0.  B.  Whipple,  Bozeman,  Montana 

The  purpose  of  pollination  is  fer- 
tilization, without  which  flowers  are 
rarely  able  to  produce  seed  and  never 
fertile  seed.  But,  you  may  say,  we  care 
very  little  whether  a  pear  produces 
seeds  or  not.  True,  unless  we  appre- 
ciate that  most  flowers  require  the 
stimulus  of  fertilization  before  they 
will  develop  fruits.  Among  our  horti- 
cultural crops  there  are  a  few  plants 
which  are  able  to  develop  fruits  with- 
out fertilization.  The  seedless  oranges 
as  well  as  other  seedless  citrus  fruits 
and  the  English  cucumber  are  familiar 
examples  in  which  fertilization,  either 
self  or  cross,  is  not  necessary  for  fruit 
production,  although  it  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  fertile  seed.  Occa- 
sionally our  common  tree  fruits  appar- 
ently set  fruit  without  fertilization,  but 
these  fruits  are  in  nearly  every  case 
inferior  to  those  develpoed  from  fer- 
tilized flowers. 

Darwin,  an  England  writer,  in  a  book 
published  in  1859  first  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  nature  certain 
plants  were  so  organized  or  their  flow- 
ers so  constructed  as  to  invite,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  insure  cross-pollination. 
Long  before  this  it  was  commonly 
known  that  insects  carried  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower  and  that  cross-pollina- 
tion was  probably  not  uncommon  in  the 
plant  kingdom,  but  until  the  writings  of 
Darwin  appeared  it  was  not  very  defi- 
nitely known  that  the  plants  profited 


by  the  transfer.  Darwin  observed  that 
among  plants  in  nature  there  was  a 
tremendous  struggle  for  existence,  in 
which  many  individuals  perished,  and 
he  naturally  concluded  that  those  best 
fitted  for  this  struggle  survived.  In 
other  words,  he  contended  that  the 
various  forms  of  plant  life  found  in 
nature  were  forms  evolved  by  this  com- 
petition. If  one  plant  had  an  advantage 
over  a  neighbor  it  survived  and  pro- 
duced offspring  which  in  many  cases 
inherited  the  strong  points  of  the 
parent.  He  found  in  nature  many 
plants  with  blossoms  so  constructed  as 
to  practically  insure  cross-pollination 
and  reasoned  that  where  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existed  cross-fertilization 
must  be  beneficial.  The  theory  ad- 
A'anced  was  that  plants  developed  from 
seeds  which  were  the  result  of  cross- 
fertilization  were  more  vigorous  than 
those  from  seed  of  self-fertilized  flow- 
ers, and  consequently  more  often  sur- 
vived in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
These  cross-fertilized  seeds  no  doubt 
came  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
plants  where  cross-pollination  was  in- 
duced by  peculiar  structure  of  flowers 
or  by  other  means,  and  in  time  groups 
of  individuals  were  developed  in  which 
cross-pollination  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Darwin  later  veri- 
fied the  theory  of  greater  vigor  in  seed- 
lings resulting  from  cross-fertilization 

Continued  on  page  19 
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Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Windfalls,  culls  and  undergrades  make  valu-   

able  food  products  when  made  into  cider,  cider 
vinegar,  apple  butter,  jelly,  etc.  Apple 
waste  can  be  turned  into  profits  with  litl' 
labor  and  expense  by  using  improved 
Mount  Gilead  equipment.  There  is  big 
money  made  in  custom  pressing.  Some, 
by  using  the  press  hereillustrated,  are 
clearing  $1200.00  a  season. 

We  build  complete  cider 
press  outfits  in  sizes  from  10  to 
400  bbls.  daily.  Hand  or  power. 
Our  cider  presses  are  the  result 
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all  the  big  expositions.  Our 
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formation. Copies  free  on  re- 
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Food  Control  or  Famine 

By  Ernest  B.  Roberts,  in  The  Montreal  Star  and  The  Toronto  Globe 


DO  you  remember  when  the  British 
people  first  learned  that  this  would 
be  a  long  war?  It  was  not  by  Earl 
Kitcheners'  famous  statement  that  it 
would  last  three  years;  there  was  to  us 
then  something  airy  and  ultra-profes- 
sional about  the  prediction  we  could 
not  understand.  The  people  had  not 
then  learned  to  speak  in  solidier's 
terms.  No,  it  was  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  "little  Welshman,"  a  com- 
mon man,  interpreted  for  them  in  com- 
mon language  the  full  significance  of 
the  bad  dream  they  dreamt  they  were 
undergoing:  "It  takes  eight  months  to 
make  the  machine  on  which  to  make 
machine  guns,"  he  said  in  July,  1915, 
after  the  war  had  already  run  its 
bloody  course  for  eleven  months.  "We 
have  had  to  build  factories  in  which  to 
make  the  machinery  for  making  ma- 
chine guns.  Our  high  explosive  shell 
requires  tools  for  one  hundred  separate 
gauges  for  the  nose  alone."  The  British 
people  gasped,  but  then,  recovering 
with  grand  courage,  buckled  down 
grimly  to  meet  the  worst  that  the 
Kaiser's  "Big  Blond  Beast"  could  give. 
That  British  people  today,  centered  in 
the  "little  isle  set  in  the  silver  sea,"  is 
down  on  the  mat  with  that  beast  with 
their  last  nerve  taut  and  tight,  fighting 
a  fight  that,  whether  we  recognize  it  in 
Canada  or  not,  is  going  to  settle  for  all 
time  the  destiny  of  Canada.  For  if, — 
if  Britain  fails?  That  is  all  that  hap- 
pened to  France  in  1700.  But  Canada 
changed  hands  through  the  failure. 

What  does  Britain's  effort  mean  to 
Canada?  As  little  to  nine  out  of  ten 
of  us  as  did  Earl  Kitchener's  in  1914. 
We  read,  in  a  detached  kind  of  way,  as 
though  it  were  of  academic  interest 
only,  that  the  nation  is  now  on  rations. 
What  is  it  that  puts  a  whole  free  people 
of  40,000,000  on  measured  meals?  Why 
cannot  they  have  a  "second  helping"  if 
they  can  pay  for  it?  We  do  it  in 
Canada;  in  fact  some  in  Canada,  thanks 
to  British  money  paid  over  for  shells, 
are  doing  it  today  where  they  never  did 
it  before.  But  why  should  the  work- 
ingman's  wife  in  the  Old  Country  have 
to  dole  out  her  old  man's  dinner  as 
though  she  bedrudged  it?  Why  should 
good,  honest  folks,  not  of  the  "charity 
type,"  have  to  wait  hours  and  hours  in 


the  queues,  just  as  they  do  at  your 
picture  shows  in  Canada,  for  the  bread 
which  is  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether? W^hy  should  women  and  chil- 
dren, bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of 
your  flesh,  as  tenderly  brought  up  as 
any  in  Canada,  be  given  just  eight  little 
ounces  of  sugar  in  a  week  of  seven  long 
days?  We  ask  these  things  in  Canada, 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  under- 
stand, but  we  ask  with  the  same  sort  of 
bewilderment  as  v/e  felt  in  1914  when 
told  we  could  not  get  to  Berlin  in  1915. 
Because  it  takes,  to  paraphrase  Uoyd 
George's  words,  much  more  than  eight 
months  to  make  the  macliinery  which 
shall  feed  a  nation  at  war. 

That  is  the  present  stage  of  food 
control.  We  are  still  making  the  bricks 
of  which  the  factory  of  food  control 
proper  shall  be  built  before  we  can 
make  the  machinery  by  which  food 
control  shall  be  accomplished.  "I  fear," 
said  Lloyd  George  on  another  mem- 
orable occasion,  and  again  we  lacked 
the  comprehension  to  grasp  what  he 
spoke  of,  "I  fear  the  disciplined  people 
behind  the  Germany  army,  the  rationed 
family  and  the  determination  of  wife, 
and  sister,  and  daughter,  and  mother  to 
stand  and  starve  so  that  their  fighting 
men  may  be  fed — I  fear  it  more  than 
the  Imeprial  Army  itself."  Only  with 
a  disciplined  people  behind  can  we 
hope  to  win  that  for  which  our  souls 
are  crying  out.  That  is  why  the  British 
people  with  a  tremendous  consecration 
that  reaches  to  the  tender  children, 
have  set  themselves  to  a  task  from 
which  they  will  only  rise  victors  or 
vanquished.  The  rationed  nation,  the 
rationed  family,  the  rationed  child, 
blood  of  your  blood  and  bone  of  your 
bone  of  a  common  British  stock,  that 
is  the  price  they  are  proud  to  jiay.  For 
in  this  there  is  a  mighty  pride,  a  con- 
scious measuring  of  their  glory  with 
the  best  traditions  of  ancient  Sparta 
and  of  Imperial  Rome,  for  they  know 
that  "it  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that 
they  do  than  they  have  ever  done."  It 
shall  ring  and  echo  forever  along  the 
brightest  hilltops  of  human  histor>'. 
The  Canadian  people  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  underslanil  that  the  Food  Con- 
troller's is  the  only  war-lime  organiza- 
tion which  had  no  workshop,  no  work- 


ers, no  anything  to  guide  before  the 
war.  The  militia  department  at  least 
had  a  nucleus  round  which  recruiting 
accretions  could  be  grouped. 

Food  control  until  a  year  ago  was  a 
new  science,  unlearned  so  far  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  were  concerned, 
needless  as  the  Prussian  goosestep. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  anything 
that  had  to  be  done;  the  Food  Control- 
lers in  England,  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  had  to  blaze  their  own  trails. 
Conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  were  approximately  alike,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  there  is  now 
close  co-operation  between  Ottawa  and 
Washington.  It  took  eight  months  to 
make  the  machine  to  make  machine 
guns,  though  they  knew  how  to  cast 
and  build  those  machines  from  the  first. 
Yet  our  overfed  can  only  ask  in  slip- 
pered, armchair  comfort,  "What  is  the 
Food  Controller  doing?" 

An  outstanding  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  expert  attitude  toward 
food  control  in  the  last  few  months. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  Food  control  does  not  now 
chiefly  mean  a  regulation  of  prices  for 
us  at  home.  What  Food  Controllers  are 
faced  with  is  the  .shortage  of  the  food 
to  control.  It  is  famine  rather  than 
prices.  This  fact  is  the  more  startling 
the  more  one  knows  it.  Rhondda, 
Hoover  and  the  Food  Controller  of 
Canada,  crossing  the  threshhold  almost 
simultaneously  of  a  new  domain,  have 
suddenly  come  across  the  hideous 
shadow  of  a  spectre  of  world  famine 
darkening  every  path.  What  does  it 
mean?  Unless  the  people  of  North 
America  do  their  utmost  to  conserve 
and  to  produce  food,  it  means  one  of 
two  ugly  alternatives:  Defeat  or  desti- 
tution in  France,  Italy  and  England — 
in  homes  on  whose  supplies  of  food  the 
destiny  of  Canada  depends  as  inevitably 
as  though  our  nine  provinces  were  with 
the  departments  of  Northern  France 
and  Northeast  Italy  actually  under  the 
fell  heel  of  Frussianisin. 

The  food  of  the  civil  population  of 
France  has  been  so  close  to  exhaustion 
that  it  was  dependent  on  British  ship- 
ping for  its  maintenance;  and  this  ship- 
ping is  so  depleted  by  the  submarine 
campaign  that  not  a  ship  could  be 
spared  to  carry  the  huge  supplies  that 
Italy  had  bought  and  paid  for  in  Argen- 
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tina,  but  which,  while  the  Italian  people 
have  in  some  cases  escaped  starvation 
so  narrowly  that  even  reduced  France 
had  to  send  them  shipments  just  before 
Christmas,  must  remain  there.  Yet  we 
in  Canada  have  our  "second  helpings," 
and  some  people  write  to  the  Food  Con- 
troller with  sardonic  humor  to  ask  if 
"food  control  is  not  a  joke."  So  little 
have  we  learned  in  forty  months  of 
warfare  that  we  have  not  yet  compre- 
hended that  Italy  is  fighting  in  effect  as 
much  for  Canada  as  are  our  own  Cana- 
dian soldiers  just  north  on  the  same 
line.  Had  Canadians  been  in  the  tight 
place  that  the  Italian  civilians  are  now 
they  would  long  since  have  cried  out 
for  a  fairer  bearing  of  the  weight.  Can 
one  wonder  that  Italy,  in  dire  distress, 
is  looking  for  more  loyal  help  from  an 
allied  Dominion? 

This  is  not  charity,  this  thing,  food 
control.  It  is  war.  The  Allies  have  a 
right  to  demand  it.  They  have  a  right 
to  resent  the  offer  of  only  what  is  "left 
over."  Those  who  are  fighting  a  com- 
mon battle  for  civilization  and  common 


Perforated  Tree  Protector 

that  will  keep  Spuirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers  from  barking 
your  trees  and  give  perfect  protection  from  hot  sun,  sand- 
storms, barking  in  cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We  make  a  num- 
ber of  kinds  and  can  save  every  tree  for  you  from  pests. 

Collapsible  Planting  Pots 

These  pots  are  bottornless.  This  allows  you  to  plant  pot 
and  plant,  never  disturbing  your  plant  nor  stopping  its  growth 
in  transplanting  a  single  hour. 

For  starting  early  vegetables,  such  as  Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 
Eggplant,  Cauliflower,  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes  and  Squash; 
also  for  propagating  Rose  Cuttings,  Geraniums,  Eucalyptus 
and  Conifers.  It's  the  onlv  practical  pot  on  the  market  today 
for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for  samples  of  either  Pots 
or  Protectors.  Tell  us  which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  MFG.  CO.  . 

935  East  Central  Avenue  REDLANDS.'CALIFORNIA 


protection  have  a  higher  claim  than 
Lazarus  had  to  only  the  "crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  rich  man's  table."  The 
Canadian  people  must  get  the  right 
ethics  of  war-time  food  control. 

Remember,  we  have  had  the  warning: 
"I  fear  the  disciplined  people  behind 
the  Germany  army,  the  rationed  family, 
*  *  *  more  than  the  Imperial  armv 
itself." 


Small  Fruits 

By  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  Pres.  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Canning  Co.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 


THE  present  demand  for  jellies,  jams 
and  preserves  has  given  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  growing  of  bush  fruits, 
consisting  of  blackberries,  red  rasp- 
berries, black  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
red  and  black  currants,  loganberries, 
phenomenal  berries,  and  in  fact  every 
other  kind  of  berries  that  do  so  well  in 
our  North  Pacific  Coast  climate. 

A  few  years  ago  red  raspberries  were 
a  drug  on  the  market  at  four  to  five 
cents  per  pound;  today  the  canner  is 
paying  the  grower  eight  cents  per 
pound  for  the  same  product  and  is  un- 
able to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
take  care  of  his  requirements.  The  old 
evergreen  blackberry  that  has  been  so 
much  of  a  pest  to  the  average  farmer 
has  certainly  come  into  its  own,  with 
a  result  that  every  canner  is  anxious 
to  secure  all  of  the  evergreen  black- 
berries that  are  obtainable  and  is  will- 
ing to  pay  a  price  ranging  from  five  to 
five  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  In 
fact,  every  cross-roads  merchant  can 
create  a  market  for  these  blackberries 
by  arranging  to  put  them  in  barrels  for 
some  responsible  canner  and  ship  them 
daily  to  a  cold-storage  plant,  in  other 
■words,  the  present  prices  of  all  bush 
fruits  should  stimulate  very  materially 
an  increased  production. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  has  a  few 
surplus  acres  of  land  is  the  advisability 
of  planting;  what  variety  to  plant;  how 
they  should  be  planted,  and  the  best 
method  of  handling  after  the  planting 
is  completed. 

In  red  raspberries  the  desirable  vari- 
ety is  the  Cuthbert,  for  the  reason  that 
it  can  be  used  in  jam  making  or  in  can- 
ning in  syrups.  There  is  no  other  red 
raspberry  grown  that  has  sufficient 
texture  to  withstand  the  necessary  pro- 
cessing required  in  putting  up  in  cans. 
Of  course,  in  jam  making  it  doesn't 


make  any  difference  how  much  the 
berry  is  crushed  up  the  jam  is  equally 
good,  but  this  is  not  true  in  canning 
and  is  equally  not  true  in  whole-fruit 
preserves  in  glass. 

In  the  black  raspberry  the  Hunger 
variety  appears  to  do  the  best  in  the 
canneries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
therefore  the  grower  should  produce 
the  black  raspberry  that  the  canner  de- 
sires to  purchase. 

In  the  loganberries,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  of 
loganberry  juice  whether  it  is  the  lo- 
ganberry or  the  phenomenal  berry,  but 
from  a  canning  standpoint  the  larger 
the  berry  the  more  satisfied  the  con- 
sumer. Inasmuch  as  the  phenomenal 
berry  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
loganberry  and  of  equally  good  qual- 
ity, it  would  be  advisable  to  set  out  a 
portion  of  the  new  plantings  of  phe- 
noemnals  and  a  portion  of  loganber- 
ries; in  fact,  the  variety  to  plant  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  adaptability 
of  the  berry  to  the  particular  soil  that 
you  are  using.  The  phenomenal  berry 
is  a  little  more  tender  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  undertake  to  plant  too  great  an  acre- 
age of  phenomenals  without  having 
some  experience  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  this  berry  to  your  particular  com- 
munity. 

In  strawberries,  of  course  we  all 
appreciate  that  there  is  no  strawberry 
equal  to  the  Clark  Seedling  either  for 
fresh  consumption  or  for  canning  pur- 
poses; but  the  Clark  Seedling  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  shy  bearer,  there- 
fore if  you  could  produce  a  crop  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  more  berries  of  some 
other  variety  the  chances  are  that  the 
crop  producing  the  big  yield  will  be 
the  greatest  price  getter  for  you.  Next 
to  the  Clark  Seedling,  from  a  canning 
standpoint,  is  the  Wilson,  which  is  an 


excellent  canner  and  a  very  fine  berry 
for  every  purpose.  In  the  Puget  Sound 
country  the  Marshall  comes  third,  as  it 
is  a  good  cropper  and  an  excellent  can- 
nery berry.  The  Magoon  berry  appears 
to  grow  the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  but 
if  berries  are  plentiful  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  grower  to  sell  any 
Magoons  to  a  canner  just  as  long  as  he 
is  able  to  procure  any  other  variety  for 
his  requirements. 

Gooseberries  are  becoming  a  great 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  jam.  The 
old-fahsioned  Oregon  Champion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  desirable  that  can 
be  grown.  Gooseberries  should  be 
planted  not  closer  than  five  feet  apart 
and  should  be  sprayed  very  thoroughly 
at  least  twice  every  year  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results. 

Victoria  red  currants  are  good,  heavy 
croppers.  The  berry  is  of  good  size, 
good  texture,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  black  currant  is  very  desirable  for 
jam-making  purposes  and  can  be  mar- 
keted at  a  very  satisfactory  price. 

Damson  plums  are  in  great  demand 
for  jam-making  purposes,  as  are  also 
Quinces.  Quinces  and  Damson  plums 
do  about  as  well  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  any  other  tree  fruit  that  is 
available,  but  they  are  hard  to  secure 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  few 
places  that  they  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, but  the  increased  demand 
for  jam  makes  them  a  very  desirable 
product. 

The  apple  grower  needs  a  reasonable 
amount  of  bush  fruits  on  his  farm  so 
as  to  give  him  early  money.  The  goose- 
berry is  the  first  beri'y  to  ripen,  then 
comes  the  strawberry,  red  raspberry, 
loganberry,  currants,  and  finally  the 
blackberry.  All  of  these  crops  are  ma- 
tured and  out  of  the  way  before  the 
apple  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  and 
there  is  no  grower  who  should  not 
enter  into  all  of  these  lines  to  a  reason- 
able extent. 


"It  Is  the  War" 

In  France  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  of  the  people  is  said  to  go  into 
military  effort.  Hardships,  hunger,  sor- 
row— all  suffering  is  excused  with  the 
explanation,  "It  is  the  war."  This  is 
the  kind  of  spirit  needed  in  every 
American  home. 


War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  a  German 
peace  is  uglier — Russian  farmers  are 
producing  German  food. 
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Advertising  the  Apple. — In  this  issue 
we  present  to  our  readers  a  very  inter- 
esting article,  "Northwestern  Box  Ap- 
ples and  Salt  Mackerel,"  by  Dwight  L. 
Woodruff,  district  manager  of  the  Apple 
Growers'  Association  of  Hood  River  in 
New  York.  During  the  past  few  months 
Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  afforded  some 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying 
market  conditi"-— ,.  The  subject  of  ad- 
vertising is  one  !'  ft  is  little  understood 
by  many  fruit  ^:  owers.  In  California 
the  groweis  of  citrus  fruits  and  the 
raisin  growers  are  fully  appreciative  of 
what  advertising  has  done.  Take  up 
any  of  the  national  publications  and 
you  will  see  full  page  advertisements  of 
raisins,  and  during  the  past  few  years 
the  raisin  industry  has  been  put  on  a 
stabilized  basis  and  is  bringing  the 
growers  splendid  net  returns.  Some 
years  ago  the  loganberry  growers  were 
unable  to  market  their  crop.  With  a 
small  funtl  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
which  they  spent  in  advertising,  they 
succeeded  in  moving  the  crop,  and  the 
demand  for  loganberries,  canned,  dried, 
and  loganberry  juice,  has  become  so 
great  and  such  splendid  prices  realized, 
that  the  loganberry  industry  is  fast  be- 
coming a  very  important  one  in  the 
Northwest.  A  few  years  ago  the  walnut 
growers  of  California  were  receiving 
poor  profits — the  growers  were  low- 
spirited;  their  groves  were  neglected, 
and  the  result  was  small,  scrubby,  un- 
attractive looking  nuts.  The  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  determined 
to  emulate  the  methods  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which  handles 
citrus  fruits.  A  big  advertising  cam- 
paign was  carried  on,  with  the  result 
that  today  the  California  nuts  are  bring- 
ing very  high  prices — the  industry  is 
stimulated,  and  the  walnut  industry  is 
bringing  to  the  growers  big  returns. 

Elbert  Hubbard  once  wrote  a  defini- 
tion of  advertising:  "Advertising  is  the 
education  of  the  public  as  to  who  you 
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are,  where  you  are,  and  what  you  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  skill,  talent  or 
commodity.  The  only  man  who  should 
not  advertise  is  the  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  the  world  in  the  way  of 
commodity  or  service." 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Spokane  during  one  of  the 
National  Apple  Shows,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  Montana,  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  a  general  advertising 
campaign  to  advertise  Northwestern 
box  apples.  This  idea  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  of  the  apple 
districts  of  the  Northwest,  but  many  of 
the  districts  have  carried  on  splendid 
individual  advertising  campaigns.  The 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  has  spent 
large  sums  in  advertising  the  Skookum 
Brand.  The  "Y"  Brand,  which  is  put 
out  by  the  Yakima  Fruit  District  Asso- 
ciation, is  well  known  throughout  the 
Eastern  states,  through  a  good  advertis- 
ing campaign.  In  1916  Hood  River  in- 
creased its  advertising  fund,  which  met 
with  splendid  success. 

Advertising  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  demand  for  any  food  commodity. 
It  has  proved  to  be  successful  for  North- 
western apples,  so  that  every  fruit 
grower  should  be  willing  to  spend  a 
certain  sum  per  box  to  create  a  greater 
consumption,  which  means  better  prices. 
Mr.  Woodruff  urges  advertising  not 
simply  as  Wenatchee,  Yakima  or  Hood 
River,  but  advertising  them  as  "North- 
western Apples,"  and  he  cites  California 
as  an  example.  It  is  through  advertis- 
ing that  the  by-product  business  of  the 
Northwest  is  doing  so  much  for  the  fruit 
industry — that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  more  money  out  of  the  discarded 
fruit  than  is  realized  for  the  first-class 
product.  It  is  certainly  time  that  the 
fruit  growers  realized  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising to  create  a  wider  demand, 
which  means  better  prices. 


Saving  the  Wheat. — In  each  issue  of 
Better  Fruit  we  aim  to  publish  cook- 
ing recipes  that  will  assist  our  readers 
to  prepare  palatable  dishes  so  as  to 
save  the  flour,  sugar  and  meat.  The 
wheat  shortage  is  becoming  more  ser- 
ious, and  so  great  is  the  European  de- 
mand for  flour  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  urging  farmers  not  to  hold 
wheat  of  their  last  harvest  for  the  seed- 
ing of  their  next  crop,  except  in  a  few 
states  where  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— where  the  period  of  harvesting 
winter  wheat  overlaps  the  period  of 
planting.  It  has  long  been  a  practice 
to  hold  over  wheat  for  seed,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sections  this  is 
not  necessary.  There  has  never  been 
such  an  urgent  need  for  wheat,  and 
every  bushel  that  can  be  put  into  action 
within  the  next  few  months  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  war.  Each 
bushel  of  wheat,  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  would  provide  bread  for 
at  least  one  of  our  Allied  soldiers  until 
the  next  crop  is  harvested.  There  is 
every  indication  of  a  bumper  crop — the 
largest  ever  grown,  if  weather  condi- 
tions continue  favorable.  The  object 
of  the  Government  was  to  produce  a 
billion  bushels,  and  with  the  outlook  at 
the  present  time  it  is  very  probable  this 
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mark  will  be  reached.  Throughout  the 
country  millions  of  people  are  reducing 
their  consumption  of  wheat  flour  to  the 
barest  minimum — some  households  have 
used  no  wheat  flour  for  months.  The 
sacrifice  is  very  little  when  we  think  of 
what  the  soldiers  are  doing  and  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  the  people  of  Europe 
have  been  called  on  to  make,  and  we 
urge  that  every  reader  of  Better  Fruit 
will  reduce  the  consumption  of  flour  to 
the  barest  minimum,  or  do  without  it 
entirely,  so  as  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
our  Allies  in  Europe. 


It  is  about  seven  years  ago  that  the 
first  apple  grading  machine  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Northwest.  Since 
that  time  many  new  makes  have  been 
manufactured,  some  firms  have  discon- 
tinued, but  each  in  their  time  have 
given  pretty  good  satisfaction,  but  new 
improvements  are  continually  being 
added.  The  grading  machines  that  are 
being  placed  on  the  market  now  are 
giving  excellent  satisfaction,  many 
claiming  that  their  machine  will  grade 
every  variety  of  fruit  without  bruising. 
Growers  have  found  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  by  using  grading  machines  in 
the  packing  house  it  means  a  saving  of 
from  six  to  ten  cents  per  box,  and  in 
addition  the  fruit  is  graded  more  uni- 
formly to  size.  By  the  old  style  method, 
when  the  fruit  was  graded  by  the  box, 
the  worker  tried  to  do  as  many  boxes 
per  day  as  possible,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  work  was  not  done  prop- 
erly, and  the  packer  who  is  packing  by 
the  box  will  not  take  the  time  to  sort 
out  the  apples  that  are  not  up  to  grade, 
and  the  result  was  very  often  a  poor 
pack.  This  year  it  will  be  necessary  for 
growers  to  equip  their  packing  house 
with  every  possible  labor-saving  device, 
and  any  grower  who  has  once  used  a 
grading  machine  would  not  be  without 
it  if  it  cost  twice  the  sum.  This  year 
much  of  the  work  of  harvesting  will  be 
done  by  women  and  girls.  In  many 
districts  the  schools  are  suspended  for 
one  or  two  weeks  to  enable  the  growers 
to  harvest  their  crops  without  loss.  We 
would  strongly  urge  every  grower  who 
has  not  already  a  good  fruit  grading 
machine  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for 
catalog  or  price  lists,  and  to  purchase 
early  in  the  season  the  machine  that 
seems  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Wallace  Douglass,  Trev- 
lac,  Indiana,  has  recently  published, 
through  the  Federal  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  book,  "Orchard  and  Gar- 
den." For  many  years  Mr.  Douglass  has 
been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  better 
fruit  and  better  gardens,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  that  in  publishing  this  book  it 
will  prove  a  safe  guide  to  the  beginner. 
The  last  few  chapters  are  devoted  to 
flowers  and  shrubbery. 


The  first  box  of  California  cherries 

was  auctioned  May  1st,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Central  Fruit  Auction  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Bidding  was  brisk — the  box 
changing  hands  several  times,  and  more 
than  .'i<l,000  was  realized. 
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PROFIT 


Labor 


The  Packer  who 
uses  the  Bushel 
Shipping  Basket 


Shipping  Peaches  in  Bushel  Baskets  at  Koshkonong,  Missouri 


xThe  Universal  Package 


MAKES  LARGER  NET  PROFITS 

It  is  much  better  to  get  a  good  price  for  fruit  packed  with  a 
small  expense  than  to  get  the  highest  price  and  then  spend  all 

your  profit  in  packing. 

Send  for  Prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Package  Sales  Corporation 

106  East  Jefferson  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


A  big  cannery  and  evaporating  plant 

is  to  be  erected  at  Wenatchee,  to  be  run 
under  the  very  able  management  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  manager  for  the 
Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers' 
Canning  Company,  Sumner.  School 
children  are  being  urged  to  put  in  gar- 
dens as  a  means  of  assisting  to  get  the 
cannery  started,  and  which  will  mean 
a  good  many  extra  pennies  for  the  chil- 
dren to  invest  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Splendid  prices  are  offered  for  all  vari- 
eties of  small  fruits,  beans  and  vegeta- 
bles, but  the  main  product  to  be  turned 
out  will  be  apples,  such  as  evaporated 
apples,  canned  apples,  jelly,  and  apple 
butter,  for  which  there  is  a  big  demand. 


Wilmer  Sieg,  formerly  salesmanager 

for  the  Apple  Growers'  Association  of 
Hood  River,  and  for  the  past  year 
salesmanager  for  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany in  Spokane,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  salesmanager  for  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors.  C.  E.  Virden,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  has  gone  to  Washington 
in  an  effort  to  improve  traffic  facilities, 
so  that  the  coming  crop,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  very  large,  may  be  handled 
successfully.  Mr.  Sieg  will  take  Mr. 
Virden's  place  during  his  absence. 


We  have  just  received  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Tobacco  Company  an  "Illustrated 
Spray  Chart  for  Sucking  Insects,"  which 
is  not  only  very  handsome,  but  very 
valuable  for  every  fruit  grower.  The 
drawings  and  the  colors  were  done  by 
Mr.  B.  B.  Fulton  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  who  is 
not  only  a  very  able  entomologist,  but 
an  artist  of  high  ability.  The  spraying 
directions  were  prepared  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Tobacco  Company  and  submitted 
to  Professor  H.  E.  Hodgkiss  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  his  approval. 

The  illustration  showing  the  box  of 

Hood  River  apples  is  evidence  that 
Northvv'estern  apples  are  enjoyed  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world. 


May  Restrict  Importation  of  Nursery 
Stock. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
called  a  public  hearing,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  May  28,  at  which  will  be 
considered  the  advisability  of  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  nursery  stock 
and  other  plants  and  seeds  from  all 
foreign  countries.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  May  28,  in  room  11,  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board,  Department  of 


Agriculture.  Any  person  interested  in 
the  proposed  restrictions  may  be  heard 
either  in  person  or  by  attorney.  The 
restrictions  are  contemplated  in  order 
to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  any  tree,  plant  or  fruit 
diseases  or  of  any  injurious  insects  new 
to  or  not  heretofore  prevalent  in  this 
country.  It  is  feared  that  certain  injur- 
ious plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  may 
gain  entrance  through  the  agency  of 
ornamental  and  other  plants  imported 
with  earth  about  their  roots.  There  is 
also  said  to  be  special  danger  from 
plants  imported  from  little-known  coun- 
tries, because  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  of  such 
countries  makes  it  impossible  safely  to 
pass  such  plants  by  inspection  or  to 
safeguard  them  by  disinfection.  Many 
of  the  most  important  injurious  insects 
and  plant  diseases  have  been  introduced 
in  this  country  through  such  importa- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
long  list  of  similarly  destructive  insects 
and  diseases  which  have  not  yet  gained 
entrance. 


Food  control  in  North  America  today 
means  chiefly  getting  the  food  across 
the  Atlantic  at  all  costs. 
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Hep!  Hep!"  Ten  miles 
more  to  hike — then  camp 
and  the  comforts  of  a  little 
chew  of  Real  Gravely. 


See  Tlia«  Me  Never  Lacks 
Meafl  GRAVELY  Claewiiag  PMg 

Your  fighting  man  will  go  to  almost  any 
lengths  to  get  good  tobacco.  Many  a  man 
has  paid  $5  for  less  good  tobacco  than  you 
will  send  him  in  a  pouch  of  Real  Gravely 
Chewing  Plug.    Only  costs  you  1 0  cents. 

Give  any  man  a  chew  of  Real  Gravely  Plug,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that's  the  kind  to  send.    Send  the  best! 

Ordinary  plug  is  false  economy.  It  cost  less  per 
week  to  chew  Real  Gravely,  because  a  small  chew  of  it 
lasts  a  long  while. 

If  you  smoke  a  pipe,  slice  Gravely  with  your  knife 
and  add  a  little  to  your  smoking  tobacco.  It  will  give 
flavor — improve  your  smoke. 

SEND  YOUR  FRIEND  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 
A  POUCH  OF  GRAVELY 

_  Dealers  all  around  here  carry  it  in  10c.  pouches.  A  3c.  stamp 
will  put  it  into  his  hands  in  any  Training  Camp  or  Seaport  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Even  "over  there"  a  3c  stamp  will  take  it  to  him.  Your 
dealer  will  supply  envelope  and  give  you  official  directions  how  to 
address  it. 

P.  B.  GRAVELY  TOBACCO  CO.,  Danvflle,  Va. 

The  Patent  Poach  keeps  it  Fresh  and  Clean  and  Good 
—It  is  not  Real  Gravely  without  this  Protection  Seal 
Established  ISSa 


Live  Stock  and  the  Orchard 

By  Prof.  L  .J.  Iddings,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow 


THERE  has  been  in  Western  agricul- 
tural practice  a  strong  tendency  for 
several  years  toward  specialization.  In 
so  far  as  this  has  meant  for  more  in- 
tensive methods  and  for  greater  intelli- 
gence and  skill  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  special  crops  or  special  farm 
products,  the  movement  has  been 
worthy  of  high  commendation.  Weak- 
nesses have  been  found  in  the  system, 
however,  and  the  trend  of  today  is 
away  from  extreme  specialization  and 
toward  diversification  in  the  handling 
of  the  Western  agricultural  farm  hold- 
ings. 

A  fundamental  ditliculty  for  the  man 
of  limited  means  in  any  plan  of  high 
specialization  is  that  he  does  not,  and 
probably  cannot  afford  to  prepare  him- 
himself  for  a  season  of  loss.  It  is  not 
always  entirely  well  with  a  specialty. 
Whether  it  is  with  the  cereals  or  the 
forage  crops  of  the  field  or  the  crops  of 
the  orchard,  there  comes  a  season  when 
conditions  are  unfavorable  and  the  in- 
come is  small.  With  the  fruit  grower, 
furthermore,  there  may  be  the  problem 
of  the  orchard  not  yet  in  bearing  and 
diversification  offers  at  least  part  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  family  until  the  orchard  is  of  bear- 
ing age.  Diversification,  therefore,  does 
not  run  counter  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  fruit  grower,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
assists  in  increasing  his  income  and  in 
staving  over  certain  periods  when  the 
orchard  is  young  or  when,  for  some 
reason,  it  does  not  yield  in  abundance. 
A  modern  slogan  that  is  now  quite  pop- 
ular in  the  agricultural  field  is  the 
warning  not  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket. 


There  are  four  direct  reasons  why 
the  orchardist  should  be  able  to  find  a 
use  for  live  stock  in  connection  with 
his  main  business,  which  is  that  of  fruit 
production.  In  the  first  place  the  live 
stock  furnishes  an  additional  source  of 
income  and  often  contributes  directly  to 
the  support  of  the  family  by  furnishing 
animal  products  for  home  consumption. 
Second,  live  stock  may  be  made  to  fur- 
nish a  market  for  many  of  the  crops 
grown  by  the  orchardist  between  the 
rows  of  trees.  Some  of  the  crops,  such 
as  legumes,  corn,  grains  of  various 
kinds,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  most  profit- 
ably marketed  through  live  stock. 
Third,  the  orchardist  needs  live  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  soil  fer- 
tility. We  find  that  more  and  more 
fruit  men  are  giving  consideration  to 
the  question  of  fertilization  and  we  all 
recognize  that  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  means  of  maintaining  the 
soil  in  the  best  possible  physical  con- 
dition for  maximum  production  is 
through  the  use  of  farm  manures  se- 
cured through  live  -  stock  keeping. 
There  is  a  fourth  reason  why  the  or- 
chardist should  at  this  particular  time 
think  seriously  of  live-stock  production. 
This  is  because  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  today  are  calling  for 
more  animals  and  more  animal  prod- 
ucts. The  larger  share  by  far  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation  in  this  direction 
will,  of  course,  be  taken  care  of  on  the 
ranges  and  on  the  farms.  The  fruit 
grower,  however,  can  aid  nuitcrially  in 
this  direction,  and  if  a  few  head  of  live 
stock  were  kept  on  the  average  fruit 
farm  of  the  West  the  sum  total  would 
be  of  real  assistance  in  meeting  the 
present-day  needs  of  America. 


Granted  that  live-stock  keeping  is 
feasible,  we  may  immediately  consider 
the  kinds  of  live  stock  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  fruit  farm.  A  few  horses 
will  always  be  kept,  but  many  orchard- 
ists  question  the  advisability  of  trying 
to  breed  horses  in  connection  with  an 
orchard  plant.  Beef  cattle  are  produced 
most  successfully  and  profitably  where 
there  is  ample  room  and  cheap  grass. 
In  a  similar  way  sheep  have,  in  past 
years,  been  regarded  as  better  adapted 
to  cheaper  lands  that  are  devoted 
largely  to  grazing  purposes.  In  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  however,  hundreds 
of  small  flocks  of  sheep  have  been 
bought  by  the  farmer  and  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time,  if  the  present  tendency 
prevails,  w-hen  sheep  on  the  Western 
farms  will  be  as  common  as  they  have 
for  years  been  on  the  farms  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
using  a  small  band  of  sheep  in  connec- 
tion with  the  orchard.  For  the  average 
man  engaged  in  fruit  growing,  however, 
the  dairy  cow  and  the  brood  sow  lend 
themselves  better  to  liis  needs.  These 
two  classes  of  aninuds  fit  well  together 
on  the  farm  and  make  a  splendid  com- 
bination for  use  in  connection  with  the 
orchard. 

Those  who  are  keeping  in  touch  with 
dairy  conditions  of  today  feel  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  dairymen 
are  to  be  paid  well  for  their  work  in 
producing  milk  and  butter  fat.  Prices 
have  not  been  adeciaule  and  the  dairy- 
man has  been  losing  money  for  many 
months.  The  result  has  been  the  selling 
of  a  large  number  of  dairy  cattle  and 
we  will  unquestionably  soon  be  face  to 
face  with  a  condition  in  regard  to  milk 
and  butter-fat  production  that  will 
mean  one  of  two  things — the  dairyman 
will  be  well  paid  or  the  consumer  will 
do    without    dairy    products.     I  am 
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Mr,  Fruit  Grower: 

The  1918  apple  crop  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  largest  yet 
recorded.  Also,  there  is  certain  to  be  the  greatest  scarcity  of  labor 
yet  experienced,  especially  of  experienced  packers  and  sorters. 

With  a  CUTLER  FRIUT  GRADER  you  can  teach  inexperienced  help 
to  pack  and  sort  and  handle  your  crop  quickly  and  at  the  least  cost. 

We  are  giving  discounts  for  early  orders  and  shipments. 

WRITE  NOW  for  circular  and  prices. 

CUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Address:  351  East  Tenth  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


familiar  with  one  of  the  well-known 
irrigated  districts  of  the  West  where 
many  of  the  farmers  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  dairying.  Two  of  the  very 
best  herds  of  that  tract  that  have  been 
tested  and  have  a  wide  reputation  for 
high  production  are  now  offered  for 
sale.  When  the  best  of  dairymen  are 
thinking  of  quitting  the  business  it  is 
well  for  us  to  think  seriously  of  the 
future.  It  is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by 
many  experienced  men  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  that  now  is  a  mighty  good 
time  to  get  into  the  dairy  business. 
Good  cattle  are  being  sold  in  many  sec- 
tions at  quite  reasonable  prices  and,  as 
before  indicated,  there  can  be  no  other 
outcome  than  such  prices  for  dairy 
products  of  all  kinds  as  will  enable  the 
dairyman  to  meet  all  costs  of  keeping 
the  herd  and  have  a  reasonable  profit 
for  his  efforts. 

In  the  orchard  may  be  produced  corn, 
peas  and  oats,  and  other  crops  for 
silage.  The  production  of  legume  hays 
such  as  clover  and  alfalfa  fit  in  well 
with  the  fertilization  of  the  orchard 
and  give  the  orchard  dairymen  the  very 
best  roughages  for  milk  production.  If 
the  silo  is  not  advisable,  root  crops  can 
be  grown  between  the  tree  rows  to 
wonderful  advantage.  Grains  may  be 
purchased  or  may  be  grown  in  con- 
nection with  the  orchard.  The  combi- 
nation of  legume  hay  for  roughage,  of 
either  silage  or  root  crop  for  suc- 
culence, and  of  our  Western-grown 
grains  for  concentrates,  gives  exactly 
Ihe  right  kind  of  ration  for  heavy  milk 
and  butter-fat  production.  The  grains 
that  are  needed  are  barley  and  oats,  in 
addition  to  bran,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  relatively  cheapest  feeds  that  can 
be  bought  in  the  market. 

The  dairy  cow,  therefore,  fits  in  with 
the  orchard  plan  for  between-the-row 
crops  and  not  only  furnishes  the  family 
with  highly-nutritious  foodstuffs,  but 
in  addition  gives  the  fruit  grower  a 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month  cash 
income  to  supplement  the  income  from 
fruit  production. 

Swine  fit  in  well  with  dairy  cattle 
because  one  of  the  best  of  all  feeds  for 
growing  pigs  is  the  skimmed  milk, 
which  on  many  farms  is  a  by-product 
of  the  dairy  business.  Fundamentals  in 
successful  swine  production  are  pasture 
for  the  brood  sow  and  pigs;  by-prod- 
ucts such  as  from  the  dairy  for  supple- 
menting other  rations  and  for  keeping 
down  cost  of  production,  and  concen- 
trates for  finishing  swine  for  market. 
All  of  these  feeds,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
least,  can  be  produced  in  connection 
with  the  fruit  farm.  The  pasture  could 
be  legume  pasture,  either  alfalfa  or 
clover.  In  addition  special  between- 
the-row  crops  such  as  peas  and  oats, 
rape,  kale  and  other  crops  of  a  similar 
nature  can  be  seeded  for  hog  pasture. 
Skimmed  milk,  unsalable  fruit  and 
wastes  from  the  household  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  swine  feeding.  In 
addition  there  will  be  needed  concen- 
trates for  fleshing  swine  for  market. 
At  present  prices  of  feedstuff's,  shorts 
and  barley  are  probably  the  most  eco- 


nomical feed  to  use  in  swine  feeding. 
A  nitrogenous  supplement  should  be  fed 
in  addition  and  tankage,  skimmed  milk, 
or  alfalfa  hay  are  feeds  valuable  in  this 
connection. 

There  are  a  lai;ge  number  of  ques- 
tions of  breeding,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment that  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  dairy  cattle  and  swine  for 
the  orchard.  Time,  however,  does  not 
permit  extensive  treatment  of  these 
problems  unless  there  is  some  particu- 
lar point  that  needs  amplification.  It  is 
not  only  true  that  dairy  cattle  and 
swine  are  best  fitted  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals for  use  in  connection  with  the 
orchard,  but  in  addition  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  these  animals  be  bred 
at  this  particular  time,  since  of  all  the 
animals  of  the  farm  the  dairy  cow  is 
most  efficient  in  that  she  provides  more 
human  food  from  one  hundred  pounds 
of  feed,  through  her  milk,  than  can  be 
obtained  through  the  means  of  any 
other  animal  product.  Swine  rank  sec- 
ond in  efficiency  to  the  dairy  cow. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  live- 
stock industry  that  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  American  farmer.  I 
refer  to  poultry  raising.  Poultry  should 
not  only  be  part  of  the  general  plan  on 


the  fruit  farm,  but  in  addition  should 
be  kept  on  every  American  farm.  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  find  grain 
farmers  as  well  as  fruit  growers  going 
to  the  butcher  or  the  groceryman  for 
poultry  that  ought  to  be  produced  at 
home.  Poultry  on  the  fruit  farm  will 
not  only  furnish  the  family  with  food- 
stuffs among  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
that  are  available  for  human  consump- 
tion, but  in  addition,  if  properly 
handled,  can  be  made  to  yield  during 
the  year  no  inconsiderable  income. 

The  great  fruit  industry  of  the  North- 
west will  lose  nothing  of  its  importance 
as  a  highly-organized  specialty,  but  on 
the  other  hand  will  be  strengthened  and 
rendered  more  stable  and  permanent  by 
the  adoption  of  diversification  to  the 
extent  of  live-stock  keeping  along  the 
lines  suggested  above. 


In  England,  "His  Majesty  the  King" 
and  the  humblest  subject  have  dupli- 
cate ration  cards. 


Pick  up  the  plow  where  it  stands  in 
the  furrow — patriotism  is  the  practical 
doing  of  the  next  job. 


Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  but  very  few 
Americans  need  a  staff. 
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Sugar  Rations  and  Jam 

This  season  of  the  year  suggests  sum- 
mer fruits,  canning,  preserving  and  the 
sugar  supply.  Three  pounds  per  person 
per  month,  the  voluntary  ration,  per- 
mits little  margin  for  preserving,  and 
careful  householders  are  asking,  "Will 
there  be  more?"  The  United  States 
Food  Administration  answers  that  it  is 
endeavoring  to  supplement  this  allot- 
ment and  provide  ample  sugar  for  the 
home-canning  season.  Provident  house- 
keepers, however,  can  co-operate  with 
this  plan  by  saving  from  their  present 
supplies  for  the  time  when  they  begin 
to  put  up  summer  fruits  for  winter  use. 
On  account  of  the  shortage  of  ships  the 
January  and  February  sugar  receipts  in 
this  country  were  far  below  those  of 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
Our  sugar  supplies  are  further  limited 
by  the  fact  that  America  and  the  Allies 
draw  on  the  same  source  for  sugar,  and 
that  source  is  principally  Cuba.  So 
even  with  an  improvement  in  shipping 
facilities  housekeepers  cannot  get  the 
pre-war  supply  of  sugar. 

America's  problem  is  simple  cam- 
pared  with  that  of  England,  whose 
people  are  almost  to  the  point  of  count- 
ing the  grains.  Such  is  the  shortage  of 
food  there  that  householders  must  see 
to  it  that  every  ounce  of  sugar  counts 
and  every  piece  of  fruit  is  saved.  Last 
January  the  British  Food  Controller 
advised  saving  as  much  sugar  as  pos- 
sible for  jam  making  out  of  the  meager 
individual  ration  of  eight  ounces-  a 
week.  The  women  were  assured  that 
such  savings  would  not  constitute 
hoarding.  People  with  orchards  and 
fruit  gardens  had  been  asking  whether 
they  would  receive  extra  sugar  for  pre- 
serving. At  first  the  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply 
took  the  position  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered fair  to  the  town  population  that 
extra  sugar  for  jam  for  home  consump- 
tion should  be  allotted  to  people  living 
in  the  country  just  because  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  fruit 
(London  Times,  January  16).  In  Feb- 
bruary,  however,  he  sent  out  more  en- 
couraging news,  and  in  the  parlia- 
mentary debate  of  March  21,  Lord 
Rhondda  stated  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible during  the  coming  fruit  season  to 
distribute  10,000  tons  of  sugar  to  private 
fruit  growers  for  putting  up  their  own 
fruit  {National  Fruit  Journal,  March 
27). 

Just  as  the  ration  card  deals  with 
King  and  workman  alike,  so  this  extra 
supply  of  sugar  will  be  distributed  with 
a  democratic  fairness,  inspired  by  that 
spirit  of  sharing  which  has  come  to 
England  out  of  common  danger  and 
suffering.  Those  who  receive  extra 
sugar  for  jam  making  must  guarantee 
not  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
They  will  be  credited  with  one  and 
three-quarters  pounds  of  jam  for  every 
pound  of  sugar  supplied,  and  will  be 
expected  to  reduce  their  purchases  of 
jam  to  that  extent  so  as  to  leave  for  city 
dwellers  the  commercial  jams  and  mar- 
malades. The  actual  amount  of  sugar 
each  anxious  housekeeper  receives  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  plums  that  grow  in 


her  well-kept  English  garden.  ,  How- 
ever, the  local  food  controller  will  not 
allot  more  than  ten  pounds  of  sugar  for 
each  member  of  the  family  unless  the 
jam  maker  will  guarantee  to  sell  her 
jam  back  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
jamless  public.  In  this  case  the  Food 
Committee  will  pay  her  a  price  for  her 
jam  based  on  quality,  but  not  above 
current  wholesale  price. 

This  careful  looking  after  jam  pots 
and  preserving  kettles  is  to  make  up 
somewhat  for  the  shortage  of  butter. 
Butter  has  virtually  disappeared  from 
the  English  grocery  store  and  home- 
produced  and  imported  margarine  has 
taken  its  place.  When  we  remember 
that  the  weekly  individual  ration  of 
butter  or  margarine  is  only  four 
ounces,  we  understand  the  even-handed 
distribution  of  sugar  for  jam.  In  view 
of  this  shortage  of  butter  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  army  and  navy,  England 
has  found  it  necessary  to  supply  the 
manufacturers  of  jam  with  sugar  to 
maintain  their  maximum  output.  Eng- 
land's 1918  jam  belongs  to  the  national 
pantry  and  not  merely  to  the  shelf  of 
prideful  housekeepers.  The  Food  Con- 
troller means  to  make  no  slip  on  jam. 
Each  pound  of  sugar  allotted  is  to  pro- 
duce its  quota  of  jam  and  surplus  fruit 
will  be  carefully  stored  for  more  jam 
whenever  sugar  is  available. 

England  has  worked  out  a  method  of 
pulping  and  preserving  fruit  that  in- 
sures its  keeping  for  two  years.  Addi- 
tional pulping  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  fruit-growing  districts  to 
take  care  of  this  season's  surplus. 
Through  these  means  and  the  control 
of  transportation  and  the  distribution 
of  fruit  to  markets  the  Food  Controller 
counts  on  getting  the  fullest  use  of  this 
year's  fruit  crop  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


Potatoes  and  Patriotism 

Every  potato  in  the  land  is  crying  to 
be  eaten,  crying  to  be  allowed  to  save 
wheat.  Satisfy  your  hunger  with  pota- 
toes. 

Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Cheese. — Ar- 
range a  layer  of  sliced  raw  or  boiled 
potatoes  in  a  greased  baking  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Repeat 
until  the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Pour  milk 
over  the  whole,  about  one-half  cup  to 
every  three  potatoes.  Skim  milk  may 
be  used.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
done.  The  length  of  time  required  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  potatoes  are 
raw  or  boiled  and  whether  the  baking 
dish  used  is  deep  or  shallow.  Boiled 
potatoes  baked  in  a  shallow  dish  will 
take  only  20  minutes.  Raw  potatoes  in 
a  deep  dish  may  take  as  much  as  one 
and  one-half  hours. 

A  Shepherd's  Pie. — Grease  a  baking 
dish;  cover  the  bottom  with  mashed 
potatoes.  Add  a  layer  of  cooked  minced 
meat  or  fish,  seasoned  well  and  mixed 
with  meat  stock  or  gravy.  Cover  with 
a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes  at  least  an 
inch  deep.  Bake  long  enough  to  heat 
through,  20  or  30  minutes. 

Potato  Biscuit. — (Using  one  and  two- 
thirds  cups  instead  of  three  cups  of 
flour.)  No  liquid,  3  tablespoons  fat, 
1   teaspoon   salt,  5  teaspoons  baking 


powder,  1%  cups  wheat  flour,  1%  cups 
mashed  potatoes.  Sift  dry  ingredients, 
work  in  fat  and  add  mashed  potatoes. 
This  makes  a  very  stiff  dough.  Roll 
one-half  inch  thick  and  cut  into  bis- 
cuits. Bake  30  to  35  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven. 

Potato  Biscuit. —  (Using  two  cups  of 
flour  instead  of  three.)  1  tablespoon 
liquid,  3  tablespoons  fat,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
5  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  cups 
flour,  1%  cups  mashed  potatoes.  Sift 
together  dry  ingredients,  mix  in  the  fat 
and  add  the  potatoes  and  liquid.  This 
makes  a  very  stiff  dough.  Roll  one-half 
inch  thick  and  cut  into  biscuits.  Bake 
30  to  35  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 

Potato  Rolls  (three  dozen). — 3  cups 
mashed  potatoes,  4V2  cups  flour,  3  tea- 
spoons salt,  2  tablespoons  corn  syrup, 
1  cake  compressed  yeast  softened  in 
%  cup  water,  %  cup  milk  (scalded),  2 
tablespoons  fat.  Add  the  hot  milk  to 
the  potato  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled  until  it  is  lukewarm,  add  the 
softened  yeast  and  other  ingredients. 
Allow  the  dough  to  rise  to  double  its 
bulk.  Work  it  down  and  let  it  rise 
until  it  has  increased  in  size  by  about 
one-half.  Then  shape  the  rolls,  let  them 
rise  until  they  are  double  in  size  and 
bake  them  in  a  hot  oven. 

Potato  Muffins.— (Saving  a  fourth  of 
the  flour.)  %  cup  hquid,  1  tablespoon 
fat,  2  tablespoons  syrup,  1  egg,  1  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  1%  cups  wheat  flour, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  4  tablespoons  baking 
powder.  Add  the  liquid,  melted  fat, 
syrup  and  beaten  egg  to  the  cooked 
potato.  Sift  the  dry  materials  together 
and  add  to  the  first  mixture.  The  dough 
will  be  too  stiff  to  mix  easily  with  a 
spoon.  Use  a  knife  or  a  fork.  Bake 
about  30  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  (205  degrees  C,  400  degrees  F.). 
Makes  eight  large  or  twelve  to  sixteen 
small  muffins. 

Potato  Soup. — 2  cups  hot  riced  or 
mashed  potatoes,  1  quart  milk,  2  slices 
onion,  3  tablespoons  butter,  2  table- 
spoons flour  (rice  flour  or  corn  flour), 
IV2  teaspoons  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  to  it  the  flour 
and  seasonings,  stirring  the  mixture 
until  smooth.  Add  gradually  to  this 
one  cup  of  milk  and  boil  for  one  min- 
ute. Add  the  potato,  mix  thoroughly, 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  the 
slice  of  onion.  Heat  to  boiling.  Re- 
move the  onion,  strain  the  soup  if  nec- 
essary, add  the  parsley  and  serve. 
Water  saved  from  cooking  celery  is  a 
good  addition  to  potato  soup.  Two  cups 
of  tomato  juice  and  one-sixteenth  tea- 
spoon of  soda  may  be  substituted  for 
two  cups  of  milk. 

Potato  PufiF. — Add  beaten  whites  of 
eggs  to  mashed  potatoes  (2  eggs  to  6 
medium-sized  potatoes).  Pile  the  mix- 
ture liglitly  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake 
it  in  the  oven  until  it  puffs  and  browns. 
The  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  grated  cheese  also  may  be  added. 


So  long  as  the  boys  are  at  the  front, 
difficulties  are  to  be  subdued,  impos- 
sibilities to  be  trampled  down. 
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in  buying  I3  getting  the 
best  value  for  the  money, 
not  always  in  getting  the  lowest  prices. 
PEARSON  prices  are  right. 

or  holding  pow- 
er is  the  reason 
for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  making  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

ITT  T  A  RTT  TTV   behind  the  good  Is 
i-    added  value.  You  can 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

A  TT^F  A  PTTOIV  is  assured  by  our 
-t^  X  AOX  li-Kj  x  i.yji'^  long  experience  in 
making   nails    to    suit    our  customers' 
needs.    We  know  what  you  want;  we 
uarantee  satisfaction. 

T?  TP  TIM  AT  TTV    plus  experience  al- 
■tVAVllX^.rt.lJl±  X     ways  excels  imita- 
tion.    Imitation's   highest   hope    is,  to 
sometime    (not   now)    equal   Pearson — 
meantime  you  play  safe. 
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Experts  Say 
"ZEROLENE  IS  BETTER" 

— because  it  holds  better 
compression,  gives  better 
protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  less  car- 
bon. 

Zerolene  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile 
engines — the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile. 
Get  our  Lubrication  Chart 
showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The  "T"-Head  type  engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  cylinders  and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  ia  cor- 
rectly refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia aaphalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Benefits  in  Horticulture,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  11 

by  experiments  with  a  large  list  of 
plants.  He  also  demonstrated  that  some 
plants  refused  to  produce  seed  unless 
cross-pollinized.  Dai-win  and  others 
have  more  recently  added  much  to  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  cross-pollination. 

In  those  horticultural  crops  where 
seeds  are  used  for  reproduction  cross- 
polHnation  in  the  broader  sense  (the 
transfer  of  pollen  between  individuals 
of  different  varieties)  is  undesirable. 
We  know  that  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
planted  side  by  side  may  become  cross- 
fertilized  and  that  the  value  of  the  crop 
for  seed  is  thereby  impaired.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  other  garden  crops. 
The  seedsman  who  makes  a  business  of 
growing  pure  seed  of  those  crops  where 
cross-pollination  may  take  place  must 
isolate  his  varieties  so  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, in  the  broader  horticultural  sense, 
is  impossible.  Among  horticultural 
crops,  cross-pollination  in  the  narrower 
sense  (the  transfer  of  pollen  between 
individuals  of  the  same  variety)  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  detrimental,  and  with 
many  crops  it  is  beneficial  or  abso- 
lutely essential.  Little  work  has  been 
undertaken  with  common  garden  crops, 
but  no  doubt  cross-pollination  in  the 
narrower  sense  commonly  occurs,  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  is  quite  neces- 
sary. It  is  among  those  horticultural 
crops  commonly  propagated  vegeta- 
tively  (by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
graftage,  etc.)  that  the  value  of  cross- 
pollination  is  so  apparent. 

First,  there  are  those  plants  which 
produce  imperfect  flowers.  The  straw- 
berry is  a  familiar  example.  We  all 
know  that  certain  varieties  of  straw- 
berries do  not  produce  pollen,  the  flow- 
ers bear  only  pistils  or  organs  to  re- 
ceive the  pollen.  Without  pollen  from 
another  plant  these  flowers  will  not 
form  seeds  and  without  the  stimulus  of 
fertilization  the  fleshy  fruit  will  not 
develop.  Not  only  must  we  grow  vari- 
eties with  perfect  flowers  beside  these 
imperfect  flowered  sorts  but  there  must 
be  means  of  transferring  the  pollen. 
The  persimmon  tree  always  bears  the 
pollen-producing  flowers  upon  one 
plant  and  the  pistilate  or  female  flower 
upon  another.  If  we  expect  fruit  we 
must  have  the  two  plants,  although  the 
one  bearing  pollen  is  fruitless. 

We  might  go  on  mentioning  other 
cases  where  such  a  system  of  flower 
production  necessitates  the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  plant  to  plant,  or  we  might 
mention  the  less  striking  arrangement 
as  in  cucumbers,  melons  and  pumpkins, 
where  the  two  types  of  flowers  are 
borne  upon  the  same  plant,  thus  neces- 
sitating a  transfer  of  pollen  from  flower 
to  flower,  but  not  necessarily  from 
plant  to  plant.  In  these  cases  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  importance  of  cross- 
pollination,  and  where  the  plants  are 
not  propagated  by  seeds  it  matters 
little  whether  the  transfer  of  pollen  is 
between  individuals  of  the  same  vari- 
ety or  individuals  of  different  varieties, 
so  long  as  it  has  the  desired  effect,  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  fruits. 
All  we  need  is  to  see  a  plant  of  this 


type  in  bloom  and  we  know  at  once  that 
cross-pollination  is  needed,  for  the  im- 
perfections in  the  flower  are  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

But  there  is  another  list  of  plants 
much  larger  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned in  which  cross-pollination  is  just 


as  important.  These  are  the  plants  that 
will  not  produce  seed,  and  in  many 
cases  fruit,  when  pollinized  with  pollen 
of  the  same  plant,  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  with  pollen  from  another  plant  of 
the  same  variety.  We  call  these  plants 
self-sterile.    These  are  the  plants  the 
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Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


PATRIOTrARM  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 


There  is  real  need  for  motor  trucks  on 
the  farm— to  speed  up  transportation— 

To  bring  better  mar- 
kets nearer — 
To  master  bad  roads— 


To  save  high-priced 
horses — 


The  Patriot  Is 
the  First  Motor  Truck 


Or— they  have  been  mere  cheap  units 
to  combine  with  worn-out,  low-priced, 
low-powered  cars — 
forming  makeshift 
trucks  that  never 
were  expected  to  de- 
liver realf  arm  service. 


Built  for  Farm  Work 


But  —  the  farmers 
have  not  bought  them 
to  any  great  extent.  Why?  The  rea- 
son is,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
real  Farm  Motor  Truck  on  the  market. 

Those  that  have  been  sold  were  built 
for  the  paved  streets  of  the  cities—  not 
the  soft  roads  and  fields  of  the  country. 


But  now— the  farmer 
has  a  real  truck — 
built  in  the  center  of 
Agricultural  America  —  by  experi- 
enced truck  and  body  makers,  in  a 
new,  complete  and  modern  factory — 
and  built  for  farm  service. 
Every  fanner  with  160  acres  or  more  should 
find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.    Write  for  information. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1337  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln  Model  1^  Ton 
Washington  Model 
2^2  Ton 

Continental 
Motor 

Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

,  PRUNING 


RHODES  MFG. 
S20  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  deUvercd  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

Greatest  Weed  Cuttor  on  the  Market  Today 
Cuts  leven  feet  or  le6s,  weight  230  poundB  and  Is  ajl  made  of 
Bteel.  The  Golden  Gate  Weed  CuUer  is  the  ireatest  ot  its  kind 
on  the  market.  For  workmanship,  (impllclty  and  durabilltj'  It 
cannot  bo  excelled,  as  it  doee  its  w«rk  to  perfection.  Those 
who  are  usine  it  say  that  no  money  could  buy  It  If  they  could 
not  get  anether.  It  not  only  cats  all  kinda  of  weeds,  but  culU- 
yates  the  ground  as  well.  One  user  said  that  it  has  saved  hina 
$200.00,  as  he  did  not  have  to  plow  after  using. 

Write  for  free  deacriptiye  circular  and  list  of  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  purchased  machines  and  praise  It  in  erery 
way. 

Manufactured  by  C.  C.  SIGURD 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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horticulturist  is  interested  in,  for  the 
most  striking  examples  are  found 
among  our  fruit  trees.  In  fact  self- 
sterility  is  so  common  among  fruit  trees 
that  it  is  generally  considered  unsafe, 
or  at  least  unwise,  to  plant  single  vari- 
eties in  large  blocks.  ]Much  experi- 
mental evidence  has  been  accumulated 
upon  this  subject.  The  first  work  in 
this  country  was  upon  pears.  Waite 
reported  experiments*  with  something 
like  twenty-three  varieties  of  pears  and 
classed  fourteen  of  them  as  practically 
self-sterile — unable  to  set  fruit  with 
their  own  pollen.  Among  the  common 
pears  classed  as  self-sterile  were  Anjou, 
Bartlett,  Clapp  Favorite,  Lawrence, 
Howell  and  Winter  Nelis.  Some  of 
those  found  self-fertile  were  .\ngou- 
leme  (Duchess),  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel, 
Kielfer  and  LeConte.  Other  workers 
with  pears  have  reported  Kieffer  as 
self-sterile  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Bartlett  and  some  others  classed  as 
self-sterile  in  the  east  are  self-fertile 
under  other  conditions.  Much  work 
has  been  done  upon  apples.  The  Ore- 
gon Station,  reporting  upon  eighty- 
seven  varieties  of  apples,  states  that 
fifty-nine  were  found  self-sterile,  fif- 
teen self-fertile  and  thirteen  partially 
self-fertile.  Some  of  those  reported 
self-sterile  were  Gravenstein,  Gano, 
Jonathan,  King,  Rome  Beauty,  Tran- 
sendant  Crab,  Wealthy,  Winesap  and 
York  Imperial.  Of  those  reported  as 
self-sterile  Grimes  Golden,  Duchess, 
Shiawansee  (Missoula)  and  Newtown 
Pippin  are  the  common  ones.  Ben 
Davis,  Spitzenberg,  Wagener,  Whitney 
and  Yellow  Transparent  are  reported 
as  partially  self-fertile  (capable  of  set- 
ting fruit  with  their  own  pollen,  but 
only  sparingly). 

Early  work  with  plums  showed  that 
many,  if  not  quite  all,  the  American 
plums  required  cross-pollination.  The 
Japanese  are  also  self-sterile  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  many  of  the  do- 
mestic varieties  are  apparently  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  one 
variety  to  another — some  are  self- 
sterile,  but  just  how  many  we  don't 
know.  Peaches  have  seldom  been  re- 
ported as  failing  to  set  fruit  without 
cross-pollination.  From  what  we  now 
know  most  peaches  are  self-fertile. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports experiments  with  the  sweet 
cherry  where  the  entire  list  of  sixteen 
varieties  worked  with  were  self-sterile. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  was  found  that 
some  varieties  were  inter-sterile.  Bing, 
Lambert  and  Napoleon,  the  varieties 
most  commonly  plantecl  in  this  state, 
were  found  to  be  inter-sterile.  In  other 
words,  these  three  varieties  inter- 
planted  by  themselves  under  Oregon 
conditions  would  not  be  expected  to 
I)roduce  fruit.  We  do  not  know  so 
much  about  the  sour  cherries.  They  are 
more  or  less  satisfactory  as  pollinizers 
for  sweet  cherries  and  are  in  turn  prob- 
ably easily  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
the  sweet  varieties,  but  we  do  not  know 
just  how  important  or  necessary  cross- 
pollination  is. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  just  why 
self-sterility  so  commonl\-  exists  among 
fruit  trees.    Just  why  normal  pollen 
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Fifty-nine  Years 

of  continuous  service  to 
the  Northwest  is  the 
record  of  this  pioneer 
bank. 

Today,  as  always,  it 
bears  the  reputation  of 
being  at  once  conser- 
vative and  progressive 
— a  wise  combination. 

We  sohcit  accounts, 
either  personal  or  bus- 
iness. 

Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


grains  produced  by  a  Wealthy  apple 
tree  and  capable  of  fertilizing  flowers 
on  a  Mcintosh  tree  will  not  fertilize 
flowers  on  a  Wealthy  tree  is  not  clear. 
We  say  that  nature  has  in  some  way 
provided  for  cross-fertilization,  the 
purpose  of  which  is,  we  believe,  to 
better  maintain  vigor  in  plants.  We 
have  explained  why  the  transfer  of 
pollen  between  two  Wealthy  apple  trees 
does  not  constitute  cross-pollination  in 
the  same  sense  as  it  does  between  two 
red  clover  plants  each  produced  from 
a  seed.  So  we  see  why  with  fruit  trees 
it  is  necessary  to  inter-plant  varieties 
for  cross-pollination.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  compile  lists  of  self- 
sterile  and  self-fertile  varieties  which 
will  be  found  reliable  under  all  condi- 
tions— these  characters  are  not  con- 
stant. Whether  or  not  the  variety  is 
self-fertile  or  self-sterile  is  determined 
somewhat  by  conditions  under  which  it 
is  grown.  Some  believe  that  varieities 
are  as  variable  in  this  respect  as  in 
color,  size  or  shape  of  fruit.  Under 
arid  conditions  where  little  rain  falls 
during  the  blooming  period  the  list  of 
self-sterile  varieties  would  probably  be 
smaller  than  in  a  humid  section.  Vari- 
eties self-fertile  under  ideal  conditions 
for  growth  may  become  self-sterile 
when  planted  in  poor  soil  or  in  an  un- 
favorable climate. 

Aside  from  this  necessity  for  cross- 
pollination,  commonly  found  among 
fruit  trees,  it  has  been  observed  that, 
even  in  those  varieties  where  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  another  variety  often  im- 


proves the  quality  of  the  resulting  fruit 
both  in  size  and  color.  This  has  been 
reported  in  the  case  of  plums,  pears  and 
apple,  and  although  the  improvement 
has  not  been  phenomenal  it  has  in 
many  cases  been  considered  suflicient 
to  recommend  the  inter-planting  even 
of  self-fertile  varieties. 

To  the  orchardist  at  least  the  ques- 
tion of  cross-pollination  is  such  an  im- 
portant one  that  we  can  no  longer  over- 
look the  value  of  inter-planting  varie- 
ties. Only  a  limited  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  to  determine  whether  or 
not  certain  varieties  are  best  pollinized 
by  certain  other  varieties.  If  a  variety 
is  selected  chiefly  as  a  pollinizer,  it 
should  be  a  good  pollen  producer.  This 
quality  may  vary  under  different  condi- 
tions. Gravenstein,  Grimes  Golden, 
Winesap  and  Yellow  Transparent  have 
been  reported  as  poor  pollen  producers, 
and  under  some  conditions  Black  Twig 
is  also  a  poor  pollen  producer.  Under 
most  conditions  Gano,  King,  Wagener 
and  York  Imperial  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  pollen.  In  the  case  of  sweet 
cherries  the  Oregon  Station  found  that 
Black  Tartarian  and  Waterhouse  were 
very  cflicient  pollinizers. 

To  be  adapted  to  cross-pollination 
varieties  must  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  case  of  pears  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  dates  of  blooming.  In  the 
case  of  apples  some  very  early  bloom- 
ers like  Gravenstein  or  Transcendent 
may  be  past  blooming  before  a  late 
bloomer  like  Rome  Beauty  is  ready  to 
receive  pollen.  Nearly  all  cherries 
bloom  near  enough  together  to  cross- 
fertilize.  Plums  vary  more,  but  usually 
those  of  the  same  class  bloom  near 
enough  together  to  insure  a  set  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  pollinizers, 
weather  conditions  and  insects  will  de- 
termine this.  If  the  blooming  season  is 
usually  warm  and  free  from  rain,  one 
pollen  producer  in  ten  will  usually  be 
sufficient.  In  most  cases  it  would  be 
safest  to  double  this  proportion  of  pol- 
linizers. Trees  planted  for  pollen  pro- 
duction need  not  be  mixed  indiscrim- 
inately through  the  orchard.  Always 
plant  them  in  rows  for  convenience  in 
spraying  and  gathering,  one  row  in  ten, 
one  row  in  five,  or  whatever  the  pro- 
portion is. 

Next  we  must  have  agents  for  dis- 
tributing pollen.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  fully  99  per  cent  of  cross- 
fertilization  in  the  orchard  is  brought 
about  by  insects.  Wind  plays  very  little 
part  in  distributing  the  pollen  of  our 
common  fruit  trees.  No  doubt  the  com- 
mon honey  bee  is  the  chief  pollen 
bearer.  Other  bees  and  flies  distribute 
pollen  to  a  limited  extent.  Especially 
in  those  fruits  where  the  transmission 
of  blight  is  not  a  factor  any  orchardist 
would  do  well  to  keep  a  few  bees,  or, 
better  still,  encourage  the  bee  keepers 
in  his  communit>'.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  apple  and  pear  where  the  spread  of 
blight  may  be  directly  attributed  to 
bees,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the 
bees  are  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 
Once  we  have  eliminated  those  varieties 
responsible  for  harboring  blight  from 
year  to  year,  the  honey  bee  cannot  be 
denied  the  good  will  of  the  progressive 
orchardist. 


Gasoline  Engines 

Spraying    —  Irrigating 

Wi  to  28  H.  P. 

If  the  successful  outcome  of  your 
crop  DEPENDS  on  this  work,  put  a 
DEPENDABLE  ENGINE  behind  the 
pump.  We  will  gladly  recommend  the 
proper  size  engine  for  your  require- 
ments. 

If  the  engine  on  your  sprayer  is  not 
absolutely  dependable,  make  sure  of 
results  by  replacing  it  with  a  smooth 
running  Alpha  Engine.  Built  in  mag- 
neto—no batteries  used— starts  easily 
without  cranking. 

Full  details  on  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  St.  San  Francisco 


NOW  is  the  time  to  send  to 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

MILTON,  OREGON 

FOR  THEIR  1918  CATALOG. 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
"Genuineness  and  Quality" 


True-to- Name  Nursery 

ESTABLISHED  1902 

Offers  a  general  line  of  nursery  stock,  with  a  special 
oflfering  of  Anjou,  Bosc  and  Bartlett  Pears.  These 
trees  are  grown  with  buds  personally  selected  from 
bearing  trees  and  are  guaranteed  "true-to-name." 
Address  all  communications  to 

TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 

H.S.Galligan.Prop.  Hood  River, Oregon 


FISH!!  FISH!! 

100  lbs.  salmon  in  brine,  shipping  weight 

165  lbs   $11.00 

Smoked  salmon,  20  lbs.net     3  .25 

Dried  True  codfish,  10  lbs   1  50 

Ask  for  our  fresh  and  cured  fish  price  list. 
T.  A.  BEARD,  4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipments. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH 
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Superior  Player  Pianos 

We  handle  the  products  of  the  famous  AeoHan  Co.,  the  largest 
Piano  manufacturers  in  the  world,  makers  of  the  famous  Pianola,  the 
Stroud,  Steck,  Wheelock  and  Weber  Pianos  and  the  wonderful  Aeolian 
Pipe  Organ. 

We  offer  as  our  lowest  priced  player  the  Aeolian  Player  Piano, 

which  contains  most  of  the  features  of  the  Pianola — it  is  a  beautiful 
instrument,  sweet  toned,  plays  all  the  88  note  music.  It  will  give  much 
pleasure  and  render  long  and  efficient  service.    Price  $480.*  j  - 

Then  we  offer  the  Pianola  line.  The  Pianola  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  player  instruments  because  of  its  many  exclusive  and  wonder- 
ful features— the  Metrostyle,  the  Themodist,  the  Automatic  Sustaining 
Pedal,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pianola  line  begins  with  the  Aeolian  Pianola  at 
$585;  then  the  prices  range  upward  according  to  the  Piano  model — 
whether  in  the  Stroud,  Steck,  Weber  or  Steinway.  ^-i 

The  climax  of  the  Player  line  is  the  Duo-Art — which  is  first  a 
"straight"  piano;  secondly  a  player  piano  playing  any  roll,  the  motor 
being  operated  electrically  enabling  the  player  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  expression  devices;  and  thirdly — with  the  special 
Duo-Art  rolls,  reproducing  the  actual  playing  of  the  world's  great 
artists — Bauer,  Gabrilovitch,  Grainger,  Saint  Saensand  scores  of  others. 
(We  cordially  invite  you  to  hear  this  marvelous  instrument.) 

We  will  arrange  convenient  payment  terms  on  any  Player  instrument. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinivay  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 

Sherman,,  feay&  Co. 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Sixth  and  Morrison  Streets,  Portland 
Third  Avenue,  at  Pine  Street,  Seattle 
928-30  Broadway,  Tacoma 
808-10  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane 
Stores  also  at  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo 


The  House  of  Rex 

The  Institution  in  Spray  Manufacturing 

Founded  Upon  Quality  and 
Developed  by  Experience 
The  Right  Articles 
The  Right  Service 
The  flight  Price 

Write  your  nearest  "REX"  Company  for  prices  and  service. 
Remember,  from  them  you  can  obtain  a 
"  'REX'  FOR  EVERY  ILL." 

Yakima  Rex  Spray  Company,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Wenatcliee  Rex  Spray  Company,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Payette  Valley  Rex  Spray  Company,  Ltd.,  Payette,  Idaho 


The  Best  Method  of  Loading  Cars 

1st.  The  baskets  being  stacked  close, 
the  danger  of  wreckage  in  transit  like 
in  shelved  cars  or  other  methods  of 
loading  is  eliminated. 

2nd.  It  saves  cost  of  lumber  for 
shelving  and  time  in  loading  cars. 

3rd.  The  center  post  in  the  basket 
makes  it  as  stiff  as  a  box  and  prevents 
crushing  of  fruit  both  in  cars  and  on 
drays. 


Standard  shipping  baskets  and  covers, 
manufactured  by  Package  Sales  Corpor- 
ation, 106  East  Jefferson  Street,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  are  recognized  U.  S. 
standard  of  measure.  Are  specially 
adapted  to  carrying  all  kinds  of  fruits. 


produce — peaches,  pears,  apples,  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  lemons,  lettuce,  onions, 
spinach,  peppers,  turnips,  potatoes  or 
any  garden  truck.  Made  in  one-half 
and  one  bushel  sizes.  Set  up,  ready  to 
use. 


Farm  machinery  is  the  artillery  of 
agriculture.  In  what  condition  will 
your  'Tield  pieces"  be  for  the  spring 
drive? 
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Turn  siump  land  inio  Money 


HAND  POWER. 

1 1 4  Stump 
Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against  s 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts.  C 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
boolclet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  634  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  >.  -\ 


STEAM  PRESSURE 

PHigM/CANNERS  AND  COOKERS  / 


The  National  Aluminum  Cooker  and  Canner — the 
same  as  used  by  County  Agents  and  Home  Demonstra- 
tors— enables  housewives  to  save  by  cooking  and  canning 
with  steam — makes  delicious  dishes  from  inexpensive  cuts 
of  meat.  ■  Easy  to  operate;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
only  home  cooker  and  canner  having  adjustable  safety  valve  for  main- 
taining correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times.  Send  for  our  Canning  Book. 

COLD  PACK  CANNING 

By  the  Steam  Pressure  Method 

described  in  detail.  Shows  how  to  can  fruits,  vegetables  and 
greens  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  either  for  home  use  or  to 
sell.    Tells  how  housewives  can  use  the  National  Aluminum 
Cooker  for  both  cooking  and  canning;  describes  larger  out- 
fits made  of  steel  for  canning  in  larger  quantities. 
FRFF"    V^'u^ble  Recipe  Book — Cold  Pack  Canning  Instrurtions — 
*  Facts  you  ought  to  have  about  National  Steam  Pressure 

Cookers  and  Canners.    Write  today. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works.  8Z0Spr!ng  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Get  this  Book 

FREE 


SlStoS2000 
'  for  home  or  factory 


Power  aW 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  "Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  5«re.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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Fruit  Storage  Facilities 

That  more  apple-storage  facilities 
will  be  needed  this  year  than  ever 
before  is  the  opinion  of  local  shipping 
experts.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
constantly  increasing  acreage  and  yield, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  for  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  cars  for  shipment.  The 
unusual  demands  for  cars,  such  as  the 
army  contonments  and  shipments  to 
France  for  our  army  over  there,  are 
displacing  the  ordinary  routes  of  traffic, 
and  there  have  been  no  cars  built  re- 
cently to  replace  the  annual  wastage 
and  depreciation.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  supply  of 
cars  available  for  use  during  the  rush 
season  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  the  demand,  and  the 
grower  who  is  able  to  store  his  crop  in 
his  own  frost-proof  warehouse  stands 
to  profit  handsomely  for  his  foresight. 

The  distribution  of  labor  effected  by 
a  good  storage  warehouse  is  no  unim- 
portant item  at  this  time  when  labor  is 
so  scarce.  The  grower  who  has  a  well- 
ventilated  storage  house  can  pick  and 
loose-store  his  apples  from  the  orchard 
and  pack  them  later,  using  the  same 
labor,  in  many  cases  supplied  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  thus  saving 
in  direct  expenditure  as  well. 

Hollow  interlocking  tile  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  form  of  construction 
for  permanent  warehouses.  It  is  made 
of  burned  clay,  is  fireproof  and  will  last 
for  generations,  while  the  dead-air 
spaces  within  the  wall  act  as  a  blanket 
to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter  and  the 
heat  in  summer.  Proper  ventilation  of 
an  apple-storage  warehouse  is  as  essen- 
tial as  proper  insulation.  Means  should 
be  provided  by  which  the  warm  air  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  room  at  the  ceiling 
and  fresh  cold  air  brought  into  the 
room  near  the  floor  line.  By  this  means 
and  with  intelligent  care  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  regulated  and  a  proper 
amount  of  fresh,  pure  air  be  always 
available.  It  is  possible  to  so  ventilate 
a  storage  room  that  there  will  be  no 
smell  of  the  fruit  when  entering  the 
room.  The  practice  of  leaving  large, 
open  attic  spaces  should  be  avoided,  as 


it  simply  provides  that  much  more  air 
space  which  is  very  difficult  to  control. 
A  ceiling  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
walls  should  always  be  provided. 

Regulating  the  humidity  of  the  air  in 
apple-storage  warehouses  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  given  much  thought  by 
those  having  apples  in  storage.  There 
are  those  who  believe  it  is  nearly  as 
important  as  the  ventilating  feature 
and  that  humidifiers  should  be  provided 
in  all  storage  rooms.  Where  dirt  floors 
are  used  the  same  results  can  often  be 
obtained  by  soaking  the  earth  thor- 
oughly at  proper  times. 


The  time  is  coming  when  every 
grower  will  have  a  small,  compact,  sci- 
entifically constructed,  frost-proof  stor- 
age house  on  his  own  farm;  just  the 
same  as  the  manufacturer  of  various 
kinds  of  foodstuffs  has  his  own  storage 
facilities  at  the  factory  and  ships  from 
storage  rather  than  from  the  factory, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket and  his  own  convenience.  s 


Uncle  Sam  is  today  the  quartermaster 
of  a  hungry  world.  He  is  playing  the 
game  squarely  and  counts  on  every 
American  to  do  the  same. 


700  ACRES 

of  the  highest  quality  Willamette  Valley 
soil,  all  in  one  chunk,  is  probably  worth 
no  more  than  passing  notice.  But  if 
you  knew  that  200  acres  was  in  bearing 
fruit,  200  more  in  grain,  balance  pasture, 
you  might  give  it  a  second  thought.  And 
if  I  told  you  it  was  not  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon, and  that  there  was  not  an  apple 
tree  in  the  bunch,  you  might  write  for 
further  information.  This  property  can 
be  bought  and  bought  right  Ample 
buildings,  equipment  and  shipping  facil- 
ities. No  curiosity  seekers  need  answer. 
If  you  have  $100,000  or  more  we  might 
get  together.  Your  reply  will  reach  the 
owner  and  be  treated  in  confidence. 

Address  X  Y  Z,  care  Better  Fruit 
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A  Message 
for  Fruit  and 
Vegetable 
Growers 


We  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  establish 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Drying  Plants 
for  single  firms  that  want  to  build 
new  and  up-to-date  drying  plants  for 
themselves  and  with  two  or  more 
Growers  that  would  favor  the  con- 
struction of  a  drying  plant  on  a 
co-operative  basis. 

There  are  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
left  to  rotten  on  the  ground  and  many  more  millions  of  dollars  are 
paid  in  freight  rates,  tin  cans  and  boxes  that  can  and  must  be  saved. 
We  will  invest  some  of  our  own  capital,  if  you  wish,  as  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  to  our  mumal  benefit,  if  you  write  us  today  for  particulars. 
All  information  on  this  subject  will  be  given  cheerfully  and  free  of 
charge.  If  you  are  in  business  for  making  the  best  profits  write  now. 

The  A.  A.  A.  Evaporator  Manufacturing  Co.Jnc. 

2371-73  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


EW.BALTESAND 
COMPANY 

Printers  •  Binders 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  the  production  of  Catalogues,  Book- 
lets, Stationery,  Posters  and  Advertising  Matter*  Write  us 
for  prices  and  specifications*  Out-of-town  orders  executed 
promptly  and  accurately.  We  print  BETTER  FRUIT. 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


American  Tractors  Go  to  France 

To  increase  France's  crops  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  toil  on  her  old 
men,  women  and  children,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  will  ship 
1,500  farm  tractors  to  that  country. 
The  first  hundred  are  already  on  the 
way,  and  the  whole  number  will  be  in 
France  by  March,  in  time  for  the  spring 
plowing.  They  are  expected  not  only 
to  be  of  immense  service  to  France,  but 
to  release  added  tonnage  for  the  Allies 
and  American  troops  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  produced  there,  thus 
decreasing  the  amount  of  food  that 
must  be  shipped  from  America. 

The  idea  originated  with  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  his  son,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.  The  Food  Administration  ap- 
proved the  idea.  Deck  space  was  pro- 
vided for  the  first  shipment  of  tractors 
aboard  a  naval  transport  through  the 
efforts  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Pay- 
master-General McGowan.  The  Food 
Administrator  designated  Henry  Mor- 
genthau, Jr.,  to  follow  the  machines  to 
France  and  put  them  in  operation.  He 
will  organize  schools  of  instruction  for 
French  operators  and  will  assist  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  dis- 
tributing the  tractors  and  operating 
them  economically. 

French  High  Commissioner  M.  Tar- 
dieu  approved  the  idea  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government  and  a  committee  of 
the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation assured  Mr.  Morgenthau  that 
the  tractors  can  be  furnished,  and  that 
with  the  shipments  made  now  the  man- 
ufacturers will  not  be  embarrassed  in 
taking  care  of  the  American  farmer, 
since  they  will  have  time  to  manufac- 
ture an  additional  number  to  meet  the 
home  demand  when  it  comes.  The 
neeed  for  these  tractors  is  shown  by 
this  comparison  of  the  present  and  pre- 
war acreage  of  crops  in  France: 

The  acreage  sown  to  crops  in  the  un- 
invaded  portion  of  France  in  1917  was 
30,742,157  acres,  compared  with  40,- 
657,293  acres  in  1913.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  9,915,130  acres,  or  24.4  per 
cent. 

The  total  crop  production  in  France 
this  year  is  officially  given  as  22,200,000 
metric  tons  (24,581,290  short  tons), 
compared  with  35,800,000  metric  tons 
(39,462,340  short  tons)  in  1913,  a  de- 
crease of  13,600,000  metric  tons  (14,- 
881,050  short  tons),  or  61.3  per  cent,  or 
a  decrease  of  38.7  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of 
wliy  it  is  good  tactics  to  send  tractors 
to  France  now,  and  tractors  can  plow 
500,000  acres  this  spring  and  another 
million  acres  for  planting  fall  wlieat. 
Half  a  million  acres  in  potatoes  would 
produce  1,500,000  tons  of  potatoes.  One 
million  acres  in  fall  wheat  would  pro- 
duce 450,000  tons  of  wheat.  This  in- 
creased production  in  France  would 
greatly  relieve  the  food  situation  in 
that  country,  leaving,  moreover,  1,950,- 
000  tons  of  shipping  in  1918  available 
for  other  purposes. — U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration. 
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Northwestern  Boxed  Apples,  Etc 

Continued  from  page  6. 

for  "co-operation"  and  "co-ordination." 
These  two  points,  coupled  with  intelli- 
gent efforts  and  right  motives,  are  vital 
to -the  success  of  any  large  undertaking. 

Nothing  but  praise  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  advertising  and  edu- 
cational work  being  done  by  the  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers'  Association  and 
the  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Much  good  has  come  from  this 
work.  It  is  constructive.  They  have 
been  the  pioneers  and  deserve  unstinted 
praise,  but  comparisons  oftimes  bring 
out  a  point,  and  the  advertising  efforts 
of  the  Northwestern  fruit  growers  up 
to  date  can  well  be  compared  with  our 
trying  to  whip  the  German  army  armed 
with  pea-shooters.  We  have  got  to  get 
out  of  the  pea-shooter  class  and  we 
have  got  to  arm  ourselves  with  the 
greatest  weapon  known  to  the  modern 
business  world;  that  is,  education,  com- 
monly known  as  advertising. 

Just  stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
what  the  fruit  by-products  people  are 
doing  in  the  Northwest.  They  are 
making  more  money  out  of  the  dis- 
carded fruit  that  we  are  unable  to  sell 
to  the  trade  than  the  grower  is  out  of 
his  first-class  products,  and  why? 
Simply  because  they  are  using  the 
methods  we  have  not — advertising,  edu- 
cating the  people  to  know  the  value  of 
their  product.  Why  should  we  stand 
still  and  allow  our  more  progressive 
brother  to  outstrip  us?  We  must 
awaken  and  see  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  not  as  we  wish  them  to  be. 
Simply  because  Adam  was  supposed  to 
be  the  first  apple  dealer  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  follow  along  methods 
that  he  advocated,  and  this  is  more 
especially  true  at  this  time  than  at  any 
time  during  the  history  of  our  business. 

When  this  war  is  settled,  as  it  must  be 
some  day,  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  new  conditions; 
conditions  which  we  did  not  make,  but 
conditions  that  we  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  if  we  would  take  our  proper 
place  in  the  business  world.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  any  longer.  One  of 
our  greatest  mistakes  is  in  being  con- 
tent with  an  unsuccessful  business  and 
dallying  along  from  year  to  year.  The 
Northwestern  apple  business  is  con- 
ducted in  most  part  as  if  this  was  our 
last  season.  We  lack  stability  of  pur- 
pose. We  fail  to  grasp  the  wonderful 
possibilities  lying  at  our  door.  We  are 
hoping  that  "something  will  turn  up"  to 
help  us  out,  but  that  is  a  mistaken 
notion.  Things  don't  just  happen.  Per- 
manent success  will  come  only  through 
patient  endeavor,  untiring  and  intelli- 
gent efforts,  coupled  with  a  steadfast 
purpose.  We  must  adopt  a  definite, 
well-defined,  broad-gauge  plan  and  then 
carry  it  through.  Let  us  not  hang  onto 
a  non-productive  business,  but  let  us 
get  behind  it  and  make  of  it  what  we 
are  entitled  to. 

Our  points  of  perfection  appear  in 
about  the  following  order,  allowing  100 
per  cent  as  standard:  Growing,  pack- 
ing and  warehousing,  65  per  cent; 
transportation,  75  per  cent;  distribu- 
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Box  Strapping 


Used  in  connection  with 
metal  seals  consists  of 
encircling  a  package 
with  a  metal  strap,  draw- 
ing the  strap  very  tight 
and  interlocking  the 
overlapping  strap -ends 
within  a  metal  sleeve 
(SIGNODE)  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  jointhas 
a  greater  tensile  strength 
than  the  strap  itself. 
Nails,  rivets  and  buck- 
les wiih  their  attendant 
objections,  are  eniirely 
eliminated. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Acme  Strapping  packed  in  bbls.  of  about  500  lbs.  or  larger  pkgs. 
Metal  Seals  packed  in  cartons  containing  2,000-2,500  seals. 

ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.  MFRS. 

Factory:  2840  Archer  Ave.,  Chicago  311  California  St.,  San  FranciSCO 

stock  carried  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 


A  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove 
means  kitclien 
comfort  and  con- 
venience.  Ask 
your  fiiend  wlio 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


Kitchen  Comfort 

No  matter  how  hot  it  is  outside,  your 
kitchen  is  always  cool  and  comfort- 
able when  you  use  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 

Steady  heat  concentrated  on  the 
cooking.  No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust 
or  dirt.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy.  Bakes, 
broils,  roasts,  toasts  —  all  the  year 
round.  Economical.  All  the  conve- 
nience of  gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 
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"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading'' 


T 


HROUGHOUTthe  West— go  where 
you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  6y  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
that  is  met  by  Ghirardelli's,  and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In  }/2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  woorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Since  1852  San  Francisco 


tion,  50  per  cent;  selling,  60  per  cent; 
advertising,  2  per  cent,  which  shows  an 
unbalanced,  top-heavy  structure. 

We  should  avoid  starting  the  season 
with  prices  so  excessively  high  that 
they  must  decline  and  show  the  dealer 
a  loss.  We  should  practice  free  selling 
early  in  the  season,  always  remember- 
ing that  the  purchaser  who  buys  and 
makes  a  fair  profit  comes  back  for 
more.  Allowing  that  we  have  15,000 
cars  of  late-keeping  varieties,  we  are 
doing  the  industry  an  injury  in  selling 
the  first  thousand  cars  at  high  prices 
and  the  balance  on  a  declining  market. 
We  should  reverse  the  situation,  care- 
fully feel  our  way  step  by  step  and  start 
where  we  can  advance  the  market  and 
work  on  an  advancing  market. 

We  should  begin  right  now  to  launch 
a  well-balanced  advertising  or  educa- 
tional campaign.    No  single  organiza- 


tion or  district  can  do  this  by  itself. 
It  must  be  done  collectively,  and  it  can 
be  done  because,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
the  problem  is  before  us  and  we  must 
solve  it.  None  but  a  coward  would 
shrink  from  it.  A  sum  sufficient  to 
properly  carry  through  an  advertising 
campaign  to  a  successful  result  can  be 
collected,  wisely  and  honestly  used.  In 
taking  this  great  forward  step  this 
coming  season,  a  board  of  governing 
trustees  should  be  formed  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  trustee  from  each  partici- 
pating district,  each  man  to  be  of  the 
character  and  quality  that  will  inspire 
perfect  confidence,  and  this  board  to 
select  a  qualified  man  to  handle  the 
campaign  from  the  best  located  East- 
ern point.  This  is  not  to  be  done  for 
one  season,  but  for  every  season,  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  each  year. 


You  have  probably  been  asking  your- 
self a  number  of  times  in  reading  this 
article  what  salt  mackerel  has  to  do 
with  apples.  In  one  sense  it  may  have 
nothing;  in  another  sense  a  great  deal. 
We  have  all  known  about  salt  mackerel 
ever  since  we  can  remember  about  any- 
thing and  on  the  face  of  it  it  would 
seem  sheerest  folly  to  an  intelligent 
American  business  man  to  advertise  it, 
but  it  is  being  done  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  the  East.  No  name  is  signed  to 
the  advertisement.  It  simply  opens  the 
way  for  people  to  purchase  and  use 
more  of  this  food. 

I  recently  made  inquiry  at  one  of  the 
large  wholesale  fish  houses  as  to  who 
was  paying  for  this  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  reply  was,  the  wholesale 
dealer  and  producer  of  salt  mackerel. 
I  further  inquired  if  satisfactory  results 
were  being  obtained  and  the  answer 
came  back,  they  certainly  were.  Now, 
salt  mackerel  is  not  an  article  gov- 
erned by  weather  or  other  conditions 
that  surround  the  production  of  apples, 
but  the  mackerel  people  saw  that  if 
they  could  educate  the  people  to  use 
more  salt  mackerel  they  could  keep 
larger  fishing  fleets  employed,  keep 
their  packing  houses  running  to  capac- 
ity and  their  selling  force  as  well. 

If  advertising  (educating)  will  put 
the  salt  mackerel  business  on  a  paying 
basis,  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  North- 
western apple  grower  if  action  is  taken 
instead  of  living  in  hope. 


Mark  Twain  Would  Have  Bought  Them 
Were  the  lovable  Mark  Twain  alive 
today,  he  would  doubtless  be  in  the 
first-line  trenches  of  the  home  re- 
trenchers,  for  Mark  was  thrifty  and  the 
government's  Thrift  Stamps  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  offer  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  him  mightily.  Mark  Twain 
had  many  financial  reverses  in  his  life- 
time, largely  because  of  bad  invest- 
ments, but  his  thrift  and  happy  dispo- 
sition pulled  him  out  of  the  box  every 
time,  and  he  squared  up  with  the  world 
and  accumulated  a  "stake"  before  he 
passed  on  "over  there"  to  make  heaven 
the  happier  for  his  coming. 

Talking  one  day  to  his  friend,  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  humorist's  earlier  days,  Mark 
Twain  said:  "My  difficulties  taught  me 
some  thrift,  but  I  never  knew  whether 
it  was  wiser  to  spend  my  last  nickel  for 
a  cigar  to  smoke  or  for  an  apple  to 
devour."  "I  am  astounded,"  replied 
Mr.  Howells,  "that  a  person  of  so  little 
decision  should  meet  with  so  much 
worldy  success.  "  Mark  nodded  wisely. 
"Indecision  about  spending  money,"  he 
said,  "is  worthy  of  cultivation.  When 
I  couldn't  decide  what  to  buy  with  my 
last  nickel  I  kept  it,  and  so  became 
rich."  So  Mark  Twain,  because  of  his 
love  of  country  and  his  thrifty  nature, 
would  have  been  a  generous  purchaser 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Thrift  Stamps. 


Thrift  and  War  Saviings  Stamps  and 
Liberty  Bonds  are  the  answer.  Are  you 
answering? 

To  make  you  grange  meetings  and 
farmers'  institutes  thoroughly  patriotic, 
heat  the  hall  with  wood  instead  of  coal. 


'Chain' 


Transportation  is  an  increasingly 
vital  factor  in  the  farming  industry. 

As  farm  crops  become  more  diversi- 
fied, the  markets  must  be  studied  more 
carefully  and  reached  more  quickly. 

Profitable  farming  has  found  a  won- 
derful aid  in  motor  transportation. 

Power  -  driven  vehicles  on  rubber 
tires  have  greatly  widened  the  possi- 
ble market  that  can  be  reached  from 
any  given  point. 

They  have  made  timely  marketing 
possible,  enabling  the  grower  to  take 
advantage  of  price  changes. 

They  have  cut  to  a  minimum  the 
time  used.  What  was  formerly  an  all- 
day  trip  now  requires  but  a  couple  of 
hours  and  leaves  the  horses  at  their 
work  on  the  farm. 

Using  motor  vehicles  for  business 
reasons,  it  is  important  that  you  treat 
their  equipment  in  business  fashion. 


Buy  tires  on  the  principle  that  long 
and  continuous  service  is  the  first  re- 
quirement. 

In  this  year  of  war,  your  time  and 
efforts  are  more  important  than  ever 
before.  You  need  your  car  more. 
Your  tires  must  be  dependable. 

Equip  with  United  States  Tires. 

Use  them  for  the  same  reason  they 
are  chosen  by  big  commercial  com- 
panies having  large  fleets  of  cars — be- 
cause they  give  greater  mileage  per 
dollar  of  cost  and  permit  maximum 
service  from  the  car. 

There  is  a  United  States  Tire  scien- 
tifically built  to  meet  every  condition 
of  service. 

One  of  the  thousands  of  United 
States  Sales  and  Service  Depots  will 
cheerfully  aid  you  in  selecting  the 
right  type  and  tread. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 

For  commercial  cars  the  Solid  Truck  Tire  and  the  'Nobby  Cord. '  Also 

Tires  for  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 
United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling  Worth  and 
Wear  that  Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  clearly  the  manifold  advantages 
of  sale  by  private  treaty,  which  method  is  now  acknowledged 
on  all  sides  to  show  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  auction. 

Assuming  that  you  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  your  fruit  in 
the  best  possible  manner  and  to  the  best  possible  advantage  we, 
as  PRIVATE  SALESMEN,  have  no  hesitency  in  laying  our 
claim  before  you. 

Whether  you  prefer  to  sell  your  fruit  on  an  outright  f.o.b. 
basis  or  prefer  to  have  it  handled  for  your  own  account  on  a 
consignment  basis,  both  of  which  methods  are  entirely  agree- 
able to  us,  the  fact  remains  that  the  firm  of 

Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORY 

is  in  position  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service.  O  ur  reputation  of 

^^Never  Having  Turned  Down  A  Car" 

although  practically  90%  of  our  business  is  done  on  an  outright 
purchase  basis,  is  a  record  of  which  we  feel  deservedly  proud. 


Our  Market         The  World 
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